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qwe are established general Book 

Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or péetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


dif unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Author & Journalist 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories ... articles... serials 
. Series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


x * 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


PLAN FOR A NOVEL! — 


Write your testimonial of faith in The American Way of 
life of yesterday, today, tomorrow. A novel may carry 
it better than a short story. My NOVEL WRITING 
PLAN is a day-by-day guidance through preliminary note- 
taking, organization and expanding the idea, assembling 
the characters, plotting, making up the chapters, bal- 
ancing for dramatic emphasis, first draft, and revision. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly written book, the only 
kind that will sell; and the book must sell! Your written 
faith wiH help others who cannot write theirs. 


Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, Willam C. Lengel, 
H. E. Maule, Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 


Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARE YOU PREPARED FOR THE 
POST-WAR DAYS? 


Whatever your present occupation, you, like 
so many others now gainfully employed, will 
very like ‘ly have to make some adjustments 
when the firing stops. You are fortunate if 
you have literary talent, for writing is perhaps 
the most “depression-proof” of all professions. 

CAN D'ORSAY SERVICE HELP YOU? For 
nearly 25 years it has done just that; my past 
and present clients are constantly in print, and 
I shall be pleased to refer you to as many as 
you wish. 

If you really wish to become a consistently 
selling author, don’t continue to gamble with 
your future, but send for my 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE.” It gives vital information, not obtain- 
able elsewhere, my credentials both as an au- 
thor and a literary representative, and details 
of how I work with writers and what I do for 
them. 

TERMS IN THE CRITICISM SALES SERVICE: $3.00 
for any Ms. under 3, words (including ‘‘short- 
shorts’’); for longer stories, ihe fee is $3.00 for the 
first 3,000 words, and 60c a thousand words (or frac- 
tion) thereafter. Special terms for book-lengths. 
Commission on sales, 10%. 


WAR PLOTS 


Our Government values the cooperation. of 
writers in the effort to build and maintain civilian 
morale, and has made specific recommendations, 
both to authors and to editors, as to the kind of 
plots and stories which are best calculated to 
achieve this end. I have reproduced these recom- 
mendations, and shall be pleased to send them on 
receipt of 50c, which is the cost to me of repro- 
duction, mailing, etc. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘‘The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing 
to Sell’’ ($2.50); the Editors’ Checks’’ 

00); You Can Sell’ ($3.00); ‘Mistress of 
($2.50), ete 

AUTHOR OF. STORIES axe. IN 
DING MAGAZ ES. 
TOPANGA, - CALIFORNIA 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


OBSERVING the reactions of 
subway readers is a hobby of 
Daisy Bacon, S. & S. editor, so 
our cover picture, which shows 
her looking on as an office-girl 
reads Love Story and smiles, is 
thoroughly typical. We like a lot 
of things about this editor, in- 
cluding her nice letters, her ex- 
traordinary ability to get things 
done right, her genius for an- 
ticipating trends. She reads ovet 
1000 manuscripts a week. In current issues of The 
Author & Journalist, Willard E. Hawkins is con- 
sidering the stories which Daisy Bacon and other 
love-book editors buy. 

A A 


When I flash the Congressional Record, a publica- 
tion which reaches me regularly, I always pause at 
remarks of Rep. Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota. 
His speeches are clear, forceful, sound. He has the 
writer's understanding of the necessity for adequate 
material, and when he has assembled his facts, he 
presents them in an interesting way. 

I remember Karl Mundt as a popular member of 
the University of Colorado Writers’ Conference at 
Boulder and a frequent visitor to the A. & J. office, 
where he quickly had the warm regard of all. An 
instructor in public speaking at the University of 
South Dakota, he combined a vacation in Colorado 
with study of writing. One year he was assistant 
director of the Conference. I don’t know just what 
was Karl’s writing ambition in those days. But cer- 
tainly he did not dream that, in a few years, his 
writing skill would be a great personal asset in Con- 
gress. 

This is all very typical. When Daisy Bacon, 
early in her literary career, was writing non-fiction 
and selling some of it to the Saturday Evening Post, 
she had ambitions, but becoming the most famous 
love story editor in publishing history was far from 
being one of them. Large literary success, when it 
comes, is often in fields the individual, as a beginner, 
had no thought for. 

A professional friend tells me that as the basis of 
research, a scientist must have a theory. Whether 
his theory is right or wrong is, in the long view, 
not particularly important. In establishing its truth 
or falsity, he moves toward discovery. The principle 
applies equally to the writer. He should have an 
ambition, a theory of success. But he should be 
willing to abandon it, to progress along new and 
unexpected avenues as, with experience, the oppor- 
tunity or necessity appears. 


A A 


Speaking of Congress, I should take note of Clare 
Luce, the playwright, new representative from Con- 
necticut. Professional writers do a great many poli- 
tical speeches for which a candidate or elected (or 
appointed) official gets the credit; Henry Wallace, 
for example, once had a ghost writer, and may still 
have one. Great state papers, and reports which echo 
through the U. S. (such as the Baruck rubber docu- 
ment, done by Sam Lubell) are oftéh the work of 
writers who remain largely unknown. 

In Clare Luce we have in Congress one of the 
brilliant writers of our era. She will write great 
speeches, which is something writers have done 
many times before, and then deliver and get full 
credit for them, which is refreshingly novel. The 
quality of speech-making on Capitol Hill will benefit 


John T. Bartlett 


MAREN ELWOOD, 


Literary Authority - Collaborator 


Author of the 
Current non-fiction best seller 
“CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY” 


Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


FICTION RADIO 
ARTICLES and FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM ENGLISH 
Study by Mail Studio Lectures 


Private Conferences by Appointment 
Individual Manuscript Criticism, 
Personal, Directed Writing 


For further information write 


MAREN ELWOOD, 6362 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood California 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where you 
can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my clients has sold 
70 stories and articles—another one received $30 for his 
first published story. My special course of instruction in 
WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches 
everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON, MASS. 


QUICK SALES 


to Livest Market in the Field. 
Any writer can write salable Science-Fiction stories. 


News-Week (Jan. 18, 1943 issue), says this of the 
Science-Fiction market: 


% It is suffering from an acute writer shortage. 

® Government prohibits science-fiction writers in 
war work from contributing to magazines. 

@ One magazine alone has lost 80% of its top 
writers. 


Buy the new Working Chart, just published. 


PLOTS AND METHODS OF SCIENCE-FICTION 


This up-to-the-minute survey of Science-Fiction may 
be the greatest value you ever bought. It tells you how 
to write Science-Fiction; the requirements, tabus, and 
editorial slants. Contains vital information on approach, 
slant, and appeal. Working charts and tables rich in 
plot suggestions. In a few hours you will know exactly 
what is wanted by this field, how to go about gettin 
material (no particular scientific education or backgroun 
may be needed), what magazines to write for, and how to 
direct your material. 

Cash in at once on a field frantically searching for 
new writers. Get your copy at once of PLOTS AND 
METHODS OF SCIENCE-FICTION. Contents: Complete 
study of Science-Fiction; Chart I, S-F Plots, Themes and 
Settings; Chart II, Space and Time Travel in S-F; Chart 


market for every writer); Complete analysis of leading 
markets. 
PLOTS AND METHODS OF SCIENCE-FICTION 
only 65 cents, postpaid. 
Order now and be among the first to fill that 80% gap! 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
Denver, Colo. 


1835 Champa St. 
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NEW WEEKLY for WRITERS 


Every week the Free Lance Bulletin will bring writers 
NEWS about and for writers. The Bulletin is the 
only writer’s newspaper, with numerous departments 
of interest to both new and established writers. | One 
issue may be worth many dollars to you. Try it for 
the next five weeks for only 20 cents (coin). 


The FREE LANCE BULLETIN 
218 N. BROADWAY, OKLAHOMA CITY, OK. 


LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 

CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO prove my 
COACHING IS PERSONALIZED: Month- 
ly basis $7.50, or single criticism. plots formulated. 
ghest-writing, typing. 

MILDRED |. REID 

Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
My books: 213114 Ridge, Evanston, Il. 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! [New-Advance Orders] $2.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! [Formulas] 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! | [Technique] 1.00 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE HELP FOR EVERY WRITER 


A Complete MS Service 


Typing, competent, detailed research, editing, secretarial 
assistance. Thorough, prompt, expert. Typing at 40c 
per 1000-10,000 words. Special rates on book-lengths 
and all other assignments. 


WRITERS’ WORLD 


Box 345 West New York, N. J. 


Telephone—Union 7-1166 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


25 Years Experience 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 


Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 
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Founded, 1916, by Willard E. Hawkins 


Published Monthly at 
1837 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
John T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, Editors 
and Publishers 

« 


David Raffelock, Associate Editor 


Student Writer Department, Conducted by 
Willard E. Hawkins 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the 
Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright by the Author & Journalist 
Publishing Co. Printed in the U. S ‘ 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 per year, in advance; 
Canada and Foreign, $2.50. Single copies, 20c. Adver- 
tising rates furnished on request. 
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from her practical insight, her fine patriotism, her 
splendid writing talent. 
A A 


Fashions in literary poses come and go. Some of 
you will remember when any writer, if he was duly 
sophisticated, was expected to ridicule the luncheon 
clubs. ‘‘Red’’ Lewis and H. L. Mencken set the style. 

How ss.lly that all seems today! The thought 
struck me forcefully at a recent meeting of the 
Boulder Rotary Club, presided over by F. O. Repplier, 
whose classification is ‘Short Story Writer.” C. E. 
Scoggins (Saturday Evening Post serials), chairman 
of the International Service committee, introduced 
the speaker. Guest of a member was Henry M. 
Williams (Collier's and other fiction). Among fac- 
ulty members of the club are perhaps eight or ten 
with books to their credit. Some of the experiences 
I treasure most I had while serving as president of 
this club several years ago. 


A A 


Bertram B. Fowler has done for us an unusual 
article, which will be coming along soon, on ver- 
satility, the mastering of new forms and new mar- 
kets. He writes me he feels strongly on the sub- 
ject because he has “‘seen so many promising writers 
led into too narrow specialization and the final 
atrophy of their creative abilities.’ Fowler writes 
with authority. He has done stories and articles for 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Liberty, American. 
Readers Digest and, as he puts it, ‘‘a raft of others.” 
Little, Brown and Co. recently published his “Food: 
A Weapon for Victory.” In the same month he had 
a good yarn in Dime Detective and an erudite paper 
in the American Annal of Political Science. Who 


can tie that? 
Oooo 
THE PAPER SITUATION 


WPB paper cuts, announced as 1943 came in, are 
not harsh. Many magazines will not be affected bv 
them at all. The fears of writers who had dreaded 
them for months did not materialize. 

Of course, other reductions may come later. Th 
immediate outlook is not serious. 

Newspapers are asked to limit 1943 consumption 
to 100 per cent of 1941 net paid circulation. News- 
stand returns, copies to subscribers in arrears, check- 
ing copies, etc., are deducted from press runs; 3 per 
cent is allowed for spoilage. WPB figures this will 
count to a 10 per cent cut of 1942 consumption. 

Magazines are cut to 90 per cent of their 1942 
consumption, figured on a quarterly basis. Publica- 
tions using less than 25 tons a quarter are exempt. 
of these, there are hundreds in trade, professional, 
and technical fields. The group publisher may di- 
vide his allowance among his magazines as he wishes. 
He may borrow up to 15 per cent of the next quar- 
ter’s allotment. Magazines with rising circulation can 
apply for special consideration. It is still possible to 
start both new newspapers and new magazines. 

Publications can accomplish their cuts by reduciné 
number of pages, size of page, or by using paper of 
lighter weight. Surveys indicate a wide variety of 
ingenious plans. 

_ In 1943, it is likely the number of suspended pub- 
lications will exceed the new ones started. But un- 


less there is a further and more serious paper cut. 
writers should not suffer much, if any, from th’ 
reduction—offset largely by the small army of liter- 
ary workers who have left their desks for military 
service. 


Buy United States 
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“SHAKEN WITH THE WIND’ 


The Story of a Novel 
. By MIRIAM ALLEN deFORD 


TWENTY years ago I wrote a novel, which 
I called “Brief Candle.” It was the life-story 
of a nitwit, a pretty girl with no brains and no 
money, who got along on her looks while she 
was young, but was strictly up against it when 
youth and beauty had left her, and all she had 
to go on was her border-line 
variety of intellect. 

I don’t flatter myself that 
any reader recognizes the book 
from this description. But yes, 
essentially that same story, this 
time called ‘Shaken With the 
Wind,” was published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran in July, 1942, 
and got some reviews that 
would turn any author’s heart 
warm. 

In 1922 I thought I had 
written that novel. In 1942 I 
wrote it. 

When I thought I had writ- 
ten it, I sent it to one of the 
first-rank publishers—nameless because of what 
happened next. Their editor wrote me that he 
was very much struck with it, that he had read 
it five times. Then he wrote me that they were 
going to take it. I lost my head and went 
around announcing the glad news. But his 
next letter didn’t enclose a contract. It said 
that in view of the uncheerful nature of the 
story, they did not think it was a good book 
by which to launch a new novelist. If I had 
another novel which they could publish as my 
first, then they would be glad to put this one 
out as my second. 


Miriam Allen deFord 


Miss deFord, who in private life is 
Mrs. Maynard Shipley, was born in 
Philadelphia, but has lived in San Fran- 
cisco since 1915. She has written sev- 
eral books as well as articles, stories, 

ems, for innumerable magazines, qual- 
ity, slick and pulp. She was a prin- 
cipal contributor to three massive biog- 
raphical dictionaries, including Twen- 
tieth Century Authors, just out. 


I had no other novel. My child came home 
to me. 

When I had recovered from this knockout, 
I sent it forth again. Twice editorial boards 
split on it, but each time its friends were in a 
minority of one. This went on for about a 
year. Then I put the manuscript in a box, 
stuck it in my hell for dead 
manuscripts, and forgot it. 

I went on writing other 
things. I published two biog- 
raphies, and some 15 or so 
“Little Blue Books,” mostly 
biographies (and Latin trans- 
lations) too. I published in- 
numerable articles and a fair 
number of stories and a great 
many poems, including a vol- 
ume of them. I had a play 
produced and another pub- 
lished. I helped edit a State 
Guide and I became a contrib- 
utor to three massive literary 
biographical dictionaries. I 
published a huge and complicated reference 
book over which I sweated for a year. And I 
wrote two more long novels and two short 
ones, none of which is ever likely to see the 
light of day. (But I have learned that you 
never can tell: I’m not throwing those away, 
either.) 

In 1940, when Ken McCormick, now editor- 
in-chief of Doubleday’s, was in San Francisco 
on his regular scouting tour, I met him, and I 
gave him one, or maybe it was two, of these 
operas to read. I never even thought of my 
lovely nitwit, slumbering on a shelf. He sent 
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them both back to me. I forgot I had ever 
wanted to be a novelist—I was too busy writ- 
ing life-sketches of other novelists. 

Then one day in 1941 my old friend John 
Woodburn, who was then with Doubleday but 
is now with Harcourt, Brace, in the midst of 
a personal letter remarked that he wished they 
could bring out a novel by me, and that if | 
ever had a story-idea about a woman's life he 
wanted to see it. Something clicked. I didn't 
even look at that manuscript; I didn’t dare to. 
I wrote him that if he didnt mind the woman's 
being a near-moron, I did have something of 
the sort. He said to send along a synopsis and 
some sample pages. 

Then I did have to drag out that old novel 
and give it the once-over. I felt sick. It read 
like a case-history. It was wooden and stiff. 
Nobody could conceivably give a darn about 
what happened to anybody in it. 

But it did have a central idea, and I had 
known the people in it so long that they were 
real to me, if to nobody else. Also, by this 
time I felt confident that I had the ability to 
make them real to others. I sent on an outline 
of the story and about seventy pages picked at 
random, including the most dramatic scenes. 
Just recopying them for Doubleday, I found to 
my relief and surprise that I could improve 
them immensely. 

I had not seen the manuscript, at that time, 
for at least eight years. All that had been done 
to improve it previously over its first version 
was the ending; my pseudo-heroine had once 
committed suicide, but I had sense enough to 
realize fairly early in the game that that was 
completely out of character, that a brainless 
and spineless woman would never have guts 
enough to do more than sit back and let life do 
things to her, with foolish, baseless hope that 
maybe soon something good would happen. 
Our mightiest local critic, Joseph Henry Jack- 
son, told someone that when he was reviewing 
the novel he kept fearing that the end wouldn’t 
be right—that I would either have a totally 
impossible happy ending, or get Blanche 
cheaply out of her difficulties with a whiff of 
gas or a dose of strychnine; finally he had to 
turn to the end to be sure I had kept on being 
true to life to the close. When that was re- 
ported to me, I blushed when I realized how 
once I had fallen into that very trap. 

And oh, yes, the title of the book had long 
ago been changed. One year a novel and a 
book of short stories appeared, both called 
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“Brief Candle,” so “Macbeth’’ was out. I 
turned to the Bible—Matthew 11:7: “What 
went ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed 
shaken with the wind?” Certainly my Blanche 
could never have been described more aptly. 

Meanwhile Margaret Mitchell had published, 
as you may recall, a little item called ‘Gone 
With the Wind.” It never occurred to me that 
the two titles sounded alike. Just before the 
proofs arrived, it suddenly struck me, and I 
wrote to John Woodburn asking if he thought 
perhaps the title should be changed. But they 
had just finished printing the very beautiful 
dust-jacket, with a tree losing its leaves in the 
wind, and he said comfortingly that no one 
would be likely to connect the two. That's 
what he thought. At least a third of the re- 
viewers, chiefly in the South, assumed that I 
was imitating Miss Mitchell and trying to cash 
in on the popularity of GWTW! Some of 
them even compared my little dumb bunny 
with the glittering Scarlett O'Hara. The next 
time I want a title I shall look through all the 
volumes of the Cumulative Book Index first to 
be sure that no one has chosen anything re- 
motely similar before. 

Well, we left the synopsis and sample pages 
going to Doubleday. John wrote back that he 
liked it, but would I please send him the Phila- 
delphia chapter. My heroine was married at 
fifteen and taken from a little town in Cali- 
fornia to live with her husband and his mother, 
sister, and brother, stuffy, wealthy, middle-class 
Philadelphians, all years older than she and 
devastatingly high-brow, whereas she hadn't 
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been bright enough even to finish grammar 
school. 

To my blank dismay, I discovered that the 
original version had no Philadelphia chapter! 
There were just some desultory paragraphs, 
leading up to her rebellion and her running 
away back home. Here was the pivotal point 
of the whole novel, the experience that settled 
Blanche’s fate and determined the entire future 
course of her life—and I had scamped it over 
in ten hurried pages! And I thought I had 
written a novel! 

I wrote that Philadelphia chapter, and I 
mean wrote it. It took more out of me than 
writing the entire book had done the first time. 
But it sold the manuscript. The next thing I 
got was a telegram of acceptance. 
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The moral of this confession is that if a story 
has something, if it is built around a workable 
theme and has something to say that can inter- 
est perceptive readers, it is never hopeless no 
matter how clumsily it is executed. Some very 
good books, perhaps some first-rate books, have 
been lost because an impetuous and discour- 
aged young author has thrown them in the 
wastebasket in premature disgust. The thing to 
do is to put them away safely and (as I did 
not; I might have sold the book a lot sooner 
if I had) read them over with a cold and criti- 
cal eye, say every four or five years. Believe 
me, when you have lost the fine glow which 
comes of close association with your imaginary 
characters, you can see their faults just as 
clearly as you could those of your relatives and 
friends if you came back to them after five 
years’ absence. 

There are other reasons, of course, why I 
sold this novel in 1942 when I could not sell it 
in 1922. The American reading public is more 
mature; Americans have been through the de- 
pression, and they know that life isn’t neces- 
sarily sweet and soft—they know it still more 
acutely since Pearl Harbor—and that the func- 
tion of fiction is not to amuse and soothe them 
with pretty pictures, but to present slices of 
real life through the medium of imaginary 
persons who are yet recognizable as veridical 
human beings. They do not shy away any more 
from the “disagreeable,” the “sordid,” the 
“frank,” if these are presented seriously as a 
part—and by no means as the whole—of ordi- 
nary human experience. (At least, that is true 
of the novel-readers; the magazine short-story 
readers are still living in Never-Never Land, 
but they too will doubtless wake up before 


long.) By this time Americans have heard of 
poverty, they have heard of sex, they have 
heard of death. They are not frightened when 
they meet them between book-covers. 
But even so, I could not have sold that book 
in 1942 or any other year the way it was first 
written. Fiction has always been the smallest 
part of my output as a writer, though I hope 
to do more of it in the future. I know my 
limitations: I have small plot-sense, for one 
thing. I am not a prolific writer, and I have 
the fatal habit of condensation—everything I 
write is always too short, and has to be length- 
ened. The school of writing to which I belong 
as a novelist, that of the Naturalists stemming 
from Zola, is for the moment rather out of 
fashion. What I am interested in primarily is 
the delineation of character, and of the impact 
of characters upon one another. Biography is 
my first love; and if I have written an accept- 
able novel, it was the writing of biography 
which taught me how to do it. 
But whatever your attributes as a novelist, 
don’t let any number of rejections discourage 
you. If you can write, if you can grow, if you 
have objectivity, you can ultimately make some- 
thing of the most hopeless manuscript. Never, 
never throw it away! 
Oooo 
Prairie Prose, 509 S. Jackson St., Aberdeen, S. 
Dakota, is a new little magazine serving as a medium 
for the publication of prose writing from South 
Dakota and other prairie states. Edited by Eugene 
Lavine, the magazine reveals high standards in its 
first — winter — issue. Writes Catherine Eckrich, 
business manager, “Although we cannot pay for ma- 
terial at present, we hope some day to be able to 
make some form of compensation.”’ 
Buy United States 
WAR BONDS 
and 
STAMPS 


TO ANY READER 
By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


I've lost a lot, 
But oh, I’ve gained 
More than I ever lost! 


Life cost a lot, 
But oh, it’s worth 
More than it ever cost! 


A stranger passes by, and smiles. 
I smile. The world is new. 

And, unknown friends, in all I write 
I send my love to you. 


By RUTH MAY KNELL 


TO a writer's eyes, 
nothing must ever become 
“just routine’! He must 
see everything as if it were 
happening for the first 
time--through child's 
eyes, as it were. He must 
find a new and fascinating 
entry for each day’s page 
of the book, even though 
the things which take 
place on that day may be 
the same things which happen on every ordinary 
day. He must not allow his appetite for living 
to be dulled by repetition . . . life is essentially 
—and beneficially so—a series of reiteratives. 

A writer must see every incident in the 
“dress of the day.” For example, the writer 
who saw a girl riding a bicycle in 1890, would 
surely have recorded the incident differently 
from the writer who sees a girl riding a bicycle 
in 1943. The major theme of the account re- 
mains the same, but the surrounding elements 
cannot find compatibility. 

We have all heard the oft-used phrase, “'It’s 
all according to the way you look at it!” This 
expression carves another niche in the rampart 
which separates fact from fantasy. Whether 
the writer sees the deep-real or the surface- 
imaginary when he looks at an incident, de- 
pends upon how he looks at it. Be faithful to 
the principles of reality, but present them in a 
never-before-used manner. A situation is not 
new until it has gone through the machinery 
known as the writer's mind, and emerged in an 
appearance of freshness, an intimation of re- 
cent origin; a converging of the genuine and 
the unique. 

A writer must first demonstrate to the reader 
that he has seen something novel in a happen- 
ing, before the reader will believe that he has 
something new to sell. If the writer is sur- 
prised, the reader will likewise be surprised. 


It is possible to view any scene in astonish- 
ment. It is possible to see something new in 
the storm, the ocean’s heaving waters, the lofty 
mountains, the star-laden heavens, or even in 
mankind, Emotions can be made to seem fresh 


Ruth May Knell 
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TO A WRITER'S EYES 


Miss Knell, whose home is on Long 
Island, New York, has contributed to 
wemen’'s, motion picture, musical and 
nen publications—both non-fiction and 
iction. 


to the reader, if the writer sees them that way. 

When a writer ceases to see something in 
life at which to be amazed, he is allowing that 
phase of life to pass by too swiftly. Ruthless 
rapidity is the thief which steals favorable 
amazement from the writer’s mind, his pen and 
his written page. We can see the “new” only 
when we take the time to break into component 
parts the various ingredients which combine 
the total existence, and absorb each element 
individually. The finest fiction is typified by 
the use of life moulded into an artistic pattern 
by dressing it in a refreshing frock. You can 
create the acceptance of repetition, if you inject 
variations—that “something new’’—1into your 
theme. 

Here are a few examples which I have se- 
lected at random to demonstrate that ‘some- 
thing new.” Daphne Du Maurier paints an 
entirely new picture of the landscape of a 
beach in her current novel, ‘Frenchman’s 
Creek.’” She writes: “The beaches would be 
warm where the sun shone all day and the 
“iver itself full and limpid with the tide. Thee 
would be sanderling skimming the rocks, and 
oyster-catchers brooding on one leg by the little 
pools, while higher up the river, near the creek, 
the heron would stand motionless, like a sleep 
ing thing, only to rise at their approach and 
slide away over the trees with his great sounu- 
less wings.” 


Many have probably seen the same sight 
which A. J. Cronin so aptly describes in his 
“The Keys of the Kingdom,” but he has surely 
seen deeper than the exterior and has gifted 
the paragraph with vivid color: ‘For two days 
his journey lay through easy country, the green 
wet rice fields giving place to woods of spruce, 
where the fallen needles made a soft resilient 
carpet for his feet. Immediately below the 
Kwangs he traversed a sheltered valley aflame 
with wild rhododendrons and later, that same 
afternoon, a glade of flowering apricots whose 
perfume pricked the nostrils like the fume of 
sparkling wine. Then he began the steep ascent 
of the ravine.” 

In ‘Ethan Frome,” Edith Wharton visualizes 
a woman sitting opposite a window. How 
often we have all seen this picture! But see 
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how tactfully, how uniquely Miss Wharton 
presents it to her readers: “She sat opposite 
the window, and the pale light reflected from 
the banks of the snow made her face look more 
than usually drawn and bloodless, sharpened 
the parallel creases between ear and cheek, and 
drew querulous lines from her thin nose to the 
corners of her mouth. Though she was seven 
years her husband’s senior, and he was only 
twenty-eight, she was already an old woman.” 

In “Hold Back the Dawn,” Ketti Frings 
makes the ordinary task of a woman hanging 
clothes on a washline seem unusual: ‘‘She stood 
on tiptoe to reach the line. The wind in her 
hair, in her blouse, against her skirt, and 
blowing the fresh cool laundry against her 
face. The wind cool. The sun hot. The filled 
lines flapping. The sound, movement, and 
feel, jolly and exciting.” 

You can reinforce and intensify the original- 
ity of your literary efforts by adding this “some- 
thing new.” Your characters will seek out their 
own dominant traits through this same medium 
and therefore be more individualized. Com- 
plete integration of what the writer has seen, 
either in fact or fancy, within his mind’s eye 


WEWS STAND 


COFFEE 
SUBSTITUTES 


“GUARANTEED TO 
KEEP YOU AWAKE 


will produce a spark which will kindle the fires 
of the unused and contribute color to your 
word-painted picture. Do not be afraid to rec- 
ognize, accept and utilize the value of the 
“new.” See everything first through a child’s 
eyes, but let the illusion develop, grow up, 
become adult before you transmit it to the 
written page. 


THE NEWSPAPER MARKET 


SEVENTEENER 
By F. Grier Lowry 


FOR months I tried to write humor that would 
sell. Staff members of ‘‘Postscripts’” of the S.E.P. 
wrote in longhand on rejection slips: “This doesn't 
quite ring the bell’? Undaunted I continued to mail 
one item of humor after another to only the best 
—the big publications—with unfavorable results. 

Then, one lazy Sunday morning, I could find 
nothing around the house to read but the Sunday 
newspaper, so I methodically consumed it section 
by section. In the feature section I uncovered some 
little pieces that had heretofore escaped me. They 
were humorous in nature . . . the kind of thing I be- 
lieved I could write. Suddenly it struck me. I had 
been so busy submitting my work to the big markets 
that I had overlooked a good local market, my own 
city’s newspaper, the Kansas City Star! 

Immediately I submitted a couple of humorous 
pieces to it. They were rejected. But the next two 
clicked. Both of these sketches concerned the antics 
of a seventeen-year- -old girl, whom I called the “'Sev- 
enteener.” In my first piece on this adolescent, I 
had her boy friend write her from his army camp that 
he was going to call her long distance at a certain 
time. She toiled for days over things to tell him 
in this important conversation, homey things, cheery 
things. Then the call came through. In the midst 
of the conversation. the army youth casually men- 


Two Personal Experiences 


tioned that he loved the army life. The Seventeener 
took this as a personal affront. Oh, so he preferred 
the army to her, did he? Hastily the youth as- 
sured her he didn’t mean it that way, but the Seven- 
teener was not to be comforted. The conversation 
that she had meant to be so uplifting turned into a 
verbal riot. 

Promptly on the fifteenth of the month I received 
a check for $15 from the Star's feature editor. The 
item had contained about 600 words. 

In my second piece I had the Seventeener hold 
one of these “truth sessions’” with her family. She 
breezily informed the Family exactly where each 
member fell down on her—from Father, who was 
fostering a moustach / 
whom the entire neighborhood considered a vitamin 
maniac. These faults, declared the Seventeener, were 
serious and should be corrected. And then unexpected- 
ly the family turned on her. Grandfather said she 
used too much sugar in her iced tea, and Father told 
her what a flop she was that day she had sub- 
stituted for his secretary at the office. The twist 
came in the end when the Seventeener told the Fam- 
ily that they were really awfully funny people—taking 
a mere game like “Truth Meeting’ and being so 
solemn about it. 

Realizing that the Seventeener was good copy, I 
set out to create a series. As I write this, the fourth 
and fifth stories have been printed. In our short 
acquaintance I have become very fond of the Seven- 
teener. Every night just after I get into bed I set 
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my mind to work on ideas revolving about her. Too, 
I frequent popular soda fountain spots of the younger 
set and eavesdrop on the spirited conversations of the 
‘teen-age girls in nearby booths. 

The Kansas City Star is a lively market for the type 

of piece I have outlined above. Preference is for 
humor of a conservative type, built around family 
life. Editors of the feature departments of most 
other Sunday newspapers welcome humor, too, and 
it doesn’t matter that the author is unknown. 
So, before you begin “blunderbussing’’ your humor 
over the country, peruse thoroughly your own metro- 
politan newspaper and see if your “‘firsts’ can't be 
slanted toward it. Often your own editor will take 
the trouble to tell you where you have fallen down, 
because you are a subscribes, and someone to be 
handled carefully, while it doesn’t matter if he has 
to send a cold rejection slip to someone thousands 
of miles away. 


AN APRIL EDITORIAL 
By Harriet Smith Hawley 


IT is a mistake to think that only the very wise 
can write an editorial. It is also a mistake to think 
that the subject matter must deal with some national 
or international situation of great import. 

Study the editorial pages of half a dozen dailies. 
You'll find that all kinds of topics are covered on 
them. Hence there is ample opportunity for the 
free-lance writer who has something definite to say, 
is willing to condense his ideas and refrain from the 
pronoun “I.” For an editorial must be terse, it 
must be convincing and it must be carefully written 


The Old Editor 


CONCERNING PULP RATES 


I don’t know whether to laugh or cry when I 
run into an old-time pulp writer who explains 
that the reason I haven't seen his name around of 
late is because he is now doing confessions at 
2% cents a word. ‘Beats the pulp rates!’ he 
says. 

And the same statement goes for many of the 
love pulp lady authors who claim that the con- 
fessions now are nothing but pulp love in first 
person. “And we're cashing in!” 

And all the time the pulp editors are crying 
for copy. Still they think they are doing a favo: 
when they offer 1% cents a word, instead of the 
old 1 cent rate. 

Many new magazines in the air field or woman's 
field are offering 2 cents and up for fiction—so 
writers who in the past have been sweating blood. 
turning out pulp copy for a cent or a little more, 
are looking into all markets that are willing to 
offer a decent rate. 

It is time that the pulps came up to a minimum 
of 2 cents. They'll have to if they want to get good 
copy. With living costs and taxes what they are 
anything less than 2 cents a word is a starvation 
rate. If a pulp publisher can’t afford that rate, we 
believe he should discontinue his magazine. 

I only hope that pulp editors see the hand- 
writing on the wall. Too long has the good-tem- 
pered pulp writer taken it on the chin and be- 
lieved what editors have told him—that they 
couldn't afford more. That statement isn’t true. 
Let the pulp publisher speak up if he wants to 
argue the point. 


The Author & Journalist 


and unsigned. The editor, responsible for whatever 
appears on his page, naturally sets very high stand- 
ards for everything he accepts. 

Thus the writing of an editorial becomes a chal- 
lenge to that Carlyle-like capacity of taking infinite 
pains which is an excellent practice for any writing. 
Often I have spent hours writing less than 300 words. 

My first published editorial appearing in a noted 
metropolitan daily was “Now That April's Here.” 

It began, “To-day there is a deep song in the tree- 
tops telling to the purpling buds that spring is stir- 
ring.” It ended with “Bird song. Flower song. The 
song of the hills and the scudding clouds—now that 
April's here.” 

That gave me an idea. Living for the most part 
in the country, I knew rural life, I knew the seasons, 
the birds, the flowers, the hills and the shadows 
on the hills. Why not, I asked myself, use these 
observations of mine for those in the city who long 
for a breath of the fair country-side? 

So I wrote “Lilac Time.” 


“It’s lilactime in old New England. Lavender 
and white. Purple and mauve. Lacey spires like 
minarets. Fragrance of incense before the dawn 
of a May morning. Heart shaped leaves stirring.” 


That was three years ago. Since then I have been 
tucking in these occasional editorials under such 
titles as ‘December Song’’ which, appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, was copied by Michigan's 
Farmington Enterprise and several other newspapers, 
‘May Madrigals,”’ “In New England Gardens,” “‘Yel- 
low Roses,” “Wings of August,’ “Bouncing Bet,” 
“The Little Brooks,’ “April Showers,’ ‘Prelude to 
Spring,’ “March Music,” ‘‘The Martins Have Come,” 
“The Die-Hards (late flowers),’’ “Spring Drive,” 
“Horse and Buggy Reverie,” “Fall Campaigns,” ‘Tall 
Trees.” 

Nothing high or mighty. 
for these days of war clouds. Also an occasional tie- 
in with the events of the day. Hence, such an edi- 
torial as the following which was used last season 
by the Monttor. 


Just a bit of blue sky 


“War Literature. 

“The seed catalogues are coming, never more 
appreciated than in this year of war literature. 
Zinnias and marigolds. Snapdragons and verbena. 
Sweet peas and morning glories. 

“Wistfully we turn the pages until, like a chal- 
lenge, here we read: ‘New and better vegetables. 
Red cabbage. Long orange carrots. Plume celery. 
Golden Bantam corn. White Spine cucumbers. 
Scarlet Globe radishes. Blue Hubbard squash. 
Break O'Day tomatoes.’ Just as enticing. Just as 
colorful as flowers. And the world’s at war. 

‘Maybe,’ we say slowly, as we turn over more 
pages of profitable possibilities, ‘we better this 
year raise vegetables.’ 

— says a seed catalogue is not war litera- 
ture?” 


Thousands of things to write editorials about and 
all waiting, perhaps for you, my reader. 


ANNUAL FORECAST NUMBER 


The Author & Journalist ANNUAL FORE- 
CAST NUMBER, a writing-trade institution, 
will be published next month. At work on it, 
the staff is agreed that in no previous year did 
conditions offer so great a challenge, or pro- 
vide more inspiration. The impact of war on 
writing formulas and markets will be covered 
in reports from New York and _ elsewhere 
brought down to a few days of press-time. 
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PEOPLE WRITE TOO MANY STORIES 


(This letter was written by a prominent editor to an 
A. & J. subscriber. The names used are fictitious.) 


Dear Mrs. Doane: 

This, I regret to say, is another unfavorable report 
because after I got through reading your story I 
didn't like anybody in it. I think that whichever gal 
the hero gets, he has someone who is going to be a 
pain in the neck to live with, and he himself seems 
to be a person of so little depth that I don’t think 
he’s much of a catch. The word that occurs to me 
to describe the mental processes of your characters is 
“juvenile.” I admit that it’s possible to write an 
interesting story about people like that, and certainly 
there are enough of them so that they are a com- 
mon, shall we say, problem. We are not, however, 
in the market for any stories about people no more 
grown up mentally than these characters of yours, 
except perhaps for an occasional humorous story 
which kids adolescence, and, of course, that is a 
time of life usually gone through at an earlier age 
than your people have attained. Also, your story is 
meant to be taken seriously, I assume. If that is so, 
it raises no problem of importance, and I don’t be- 
lieve that most readers would care much how it comes 

I think I ought to tell you that we and every other 
magazine get story after story, no better and no worse 
than this one, with unconvincing characterizations. un- 
important problems, and superficial writing. There 
is no accurate way to say which of these stories are 
better than others, and editors usually think of them 
as the routine stuff which is turned out by short- 
story-class students who have learned some so-called 
fundamentals about construction and who don't real- 
ize that if they do no more than follow those they 
are not writing anything different from what tens of 
thousands of other students in short-story classes are 
turning out. So what you have to do to make your 
work different enough to arouse an editor’s favorable 
attention is to give it a good deal of thought and try 
to have each story concerned with some really im- 
portant problem; then treat the problem and the 
characters with a maturity of viewpoint, regardless of 
how light the actual treatment of the story is. 

I know that most people write far too many stories, 
and I suspect that you do, too. What I think you 
ought to do is take about four times as much time 
on each story and try to make each one unusual in 
some way, and a major effort to whatever extent you 
are able. 

I say this to everyone who sends work to us regu- 
larly when I think it is apparent that the writer is 
turning out too much stuff, and spending too little 
time on any one story to do more than a routine job. 
I do this not because it gives me any particular 
pleasure, but because I think it is one of the saddest 
things that can happen to a writer to put quantity 
ahead of quality. The only time a writer can profit 
by doing that is when, having made a reputation be- 
cause of quality, he decides to cash in on his name 
by turning out just as much stuff as he can, regard- 
less of its merits. 

This, I feel, is a short-sighted policy, and one 
which is likely to lose the writer all his markets be- 
fore long. Many writers have done it, and, for a time 
anyway, they have made lots of money. But if you 
could see the stuff that I have seen written by big 
names without much regard for quality and sent 
a1ound from magazine to magazine with no takers, I 
think you would agree that if big names cannot get 
away with it there is little reason to suppose that 
someone unknown can. 
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By E. D. COTSWORTH. N. Y. 


I assume that you are trying to get ahead in the 
writing business and sell to better markets. If you 
are seriously trying to do that, the first thing you 
should do is forget about quantity and spend a great 
deal of time working out a good idea and the char- 
acters who are going to be involved. Then you 
ought to write it and rewrite it until you get it done 
as well as you possibly can, and then you should 
send it first to all the big magazines. 

If you get any encouragement from them you will 
have made great progress even though you may not 
sell the first stories you send them. You can keep 
sending out the stories right down the line, and quite 
likely you will sell some of them even though they 
have been rejected a good many times. 

But never write stories less well than you are 
capable of writing with the idea that those stories 
will be good enough for a low-paying magazine, and 
that when you try something for McCall's or The 
Saturday Evening Post, you are going to give it every- 
thing you've got. If you do it that way, you will 
find that you get into such bad habits that you think 
of less than your best, as your best, or you get so 
used to turning out stories easily that you find you 
cannot really make the greater effort required to do 
anything that comes hard at the first few tries. 

I know a writer who used to write a story a da 
and who counted each day lost when he hadn't fin- 
ished one. I have read dozens of his stories, and a 
few years ago we bought two or three of them. We 
have never bought any since and he has never sold 
a story to anyone else, although at one time he had 
Collier's interested to the extent that they told him 
he had had a couple of narrow escapes and that they 
would like to see more of his work. 

I know other writers who made a few sales and 
got so encouraged that they fell for the fallacious 
reasoning that if they wrote two stories and sold one, 
all they would have to do to sell two would be to 
write four. It simply does not work that way, and 
all of the writers I know who are, in my opinion, 
overproducing, are having less success all the time 
instead of more; and are becoming so little thought 
of in our office, at least, that we no longer bother 
to read their stories through unless we are reall: 
interested, nor even to comment on their work which 
we think is merely routine. Instead we just send 
their stories back with a ‘‘sorry” and let it go at that. 

You will, I know, take all these comments, as 
much as any subject of criticism can, in the spirit in 
which they are given, and I trust that they will help 
make you a better girl, and that you will write no 
more than half as much from now on and have it all 
at least twice as good. 

Sincerely, 
E. D. COTSWORTH, 
Editor. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, agent 
for past eleven years, sells to slick, pulp 
and book markets for few clients now 
making more than 100 sales a month. He 
has three classifications of authors, depend- 
ing on their records. He sells no course, 
handling only natural writers. Write before 
submitting, outlining your record or aspira- 
tions. Personal service assured. 
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NO writer can hope to benefit by the current up- 
swing in the greeting-card sentiment market unless he 
puts out a product geared to wartime needs. 

I have had to discard from my stock many verses 
because of their subject-matter; many others because 
of their psychology. Such titles as “Best Wishes for 
Your Auto Trip” and “Bon Voyage” obviously will 
not be wanted. Phrases which now carry unpleasant 
associations such as “The Good Ship Matrimony” 
(torpedoes) and ‘The Highway of Life’ (gas ration 
ing) cannot be used. It is too much to hope that a 
graduate will “win speedy success’ in his “chosen 
career.” Hopes for “lots of pleasure together in the 
nest you will feather’ would only give heartache 
to the war bride and groom about to be separated. 
“Pop’s passing the smokes” might be the start of a 
peacetime birth announcement, but in wartime Dad 
may not even know there has been an “heir-raid” at 
his home. To wish a friend “the merriest Christmas 
ever” or “the happiest year of your life’ does not 
have a sincere ring. 

Today, as always, the pleasure of receiving a greet- 
ing card is in realizing that “someone cares.’’ Make 
your general verses a little warmer, a little more 
sentimental, than you did a year or so ago. People’s 
emotions are stirred and need an outlet. Religious 
sentiments are more in demand; many ‘‘across the 
miles” cards, especially for sweethearts, are being 
published. Avoid lugubrious expressions such as 
“war torn world” or “dark clouds.” “Thinking of 
you with good wishes” is appropriate for anyone 
under any circumstances at any time, even someone 
suffering from a bereavement. One may emphasize 
that “There'll always be a Christmas,” ‘Friendship 
is more worth while than ever,” and ‘Keeping up old 
customs is part of the American way of life.” It is 
not necessary now as it was formerly, editors tell me, 
always to express a wish. 

Here are two of my Christmas verses, showing 
how the messages may be warm and cheering without 
being gay: 

MANY GOOD WISHES AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


May the timeless Christmas spirit 

Which no chance or change can touch 

Bless this special season for you, 

And the New Year just as much! 
—The Rose Company. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FOR FRIENDSHIP'S 
SAKE 

Friendship’s like a Yule Log, 

And gazing in its embers 

One is warmed by knowing 

That SOMEONE still remembers! 


—Buzza-Cardozo. 


Editors are crying out for ‘‘Service’’ material. 
Christmas, Valentine, Easter, Birthday, Gift En- 
closure, Good Luck, “Hello there!’’, Friendship and 
Convalescence messages are wanted for relatives, 
sweethearts, friends, acquaintances and even ‘'sec- 
ret pals’” in Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, WAAC, WAVE and SPAR. Such general 
titles as “To You IN THE SERVICE” and ‘FROM 
ALL OF Us” may be included. Some of the verses 
may be loving, some warm, and some casual, almost 
impersonal. Avoid being preachy, and do not indulge 
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GREETING-CARD WRITING 
WARTIME 


in such sentimentalities as “the noble sacrifices you 
are making’’—a man does his duty to the best of his 
ability; he wants to have that taken for granted, not 
commented upon in high-falutin’ platitudes by the 
stay-at-homes. He likes to know his folks are proud 
of him, but he does not want sticky flattery. The 
outstanding demand for verses for the Services is for 
humor: timely thoughts suitable for clever illustra- 
tion, and briefly expressed. Write material which 
will seem up-to-the-minute a year from now—in 
greeting-card writing you are always working from 
one year to eighteen months ahead of publication— 
ideas based on current catch-phrases, temporary de- 
fense measures, popular manias, today’s headlines, 
etc., are too ephemeral. Now for two examples of 
Service material which I have sold: 
BEST WISHES TO YOU IN THE NAVY 
Navy blue’s my favorite color, 
Navy beans my favorite dish, 
Navy YOU my favorite “feller,” 
And luck to you my favorite wish! 
—Julius Pollak & Sons. 


TO MY SWEETHEART IN THE SERVICE 
My heart is with you always, 
And more than I can tell, 
I hope my loving wishes 
Will keep you safe and well 
Until the war is over 
And we are free to plan 
And carry out our dreams, Dear, 
As happy sweethearts can! 
—Rust Craft. 


Typewrite each verse, together with your name 
and address and a designating number, on a separate 
sheet of 5x3 paper, keeping a carbon copy. Mail from 
ten to twenty sentiments in a group, preferably all of 
one type, as General Christmas or Humorous Service, 
and be sure to enclose a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope with each set. Good luck! 


GREETING-CARD MARKETS 


(Be sure to enclose self-addressed stamped envelope for 
return of unavailable submissions.) 


American Greeting Publishers, 1300 W. 78th St., 
Cleveland, O. Humorous ideas and verses for all 
occasions by experienced greeting-card writers 
only. Novelties. ‘“Service’’ material. Virginia 
Strang. 50c line. 

Artistic Card Co., 414-418 Carroll St., Elmira, 
N. Y. At last information, Christmas, Birthday 
and Convalescent during January, February and 
March. General only. Current query not answer- 
ed. 50c¢ line. 

Buzza Co., Craftacres, Minneapolis. Out of busi- 
ness. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles. Seasonal and Everyday prose and verse, 
all types. Current needs, spring seasons and 
Everydays. 50c line, 

Carrington, Geo. S., Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago. Christmas, Valentine and Everyday. Has 
own staff, but occasionally buys outsiage. Query 
before submitting. 25c and 50c line. 

Ccpley Craft Cards, 18 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton. All seasons and occasions; serious and hu- 
morous. “Relative” sentiments wanted only for 
Mother. Material must be exceptional. Jessie 
MeNicol. 50c line. 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Seasonal and Everyday. Omit limiting 
pronouns. Current needs, Easter, then Mother's 
Day. Father’s Day and Graduation. 50c¢ line. 
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Gatto Engraving Co., 52 Duane St., New York. 
Not editing on schedule. No current needs. Hannah 
Trauring. 50c line. 

Hampton Art Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Oc- 
casional market for Everydays, especially humor- 
ous and novelty. Will not be buying any new ma- 
terial for some months. 50c line. 

Heywood, R. R. Co., 263 9th Avenue, New York. 
Seasonal and Everyday, short and impersonal. No 
current needs. Joe Hacker. 50c line. 

Keating Co., Laird-Schober Bldg., 22nd and Mar- 
ket Sts., N. E. Cor., Philadelphia. Christmas and 
Everyday generals. Current needs, Birthday and 
Illness. 50ce line. 

McKenzie ee Co., 1010 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Out of business. 

Mcreury Engraving Service. 45 JV.ispenard St. 
New York. Christmas, Birthday, Sympathy and 
Baby Congratulation generals. Payment rate not 
stated. 

Messenger Corporation (Auburn Greeting Card 
Co.), Auburn, Ind. Out of market. 

Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co., 167 Bow St., 
Everett, Mass. Seasonal and Everyday. Current 
inquiry not answered. Query before submitting, 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. ‘We do 
NOT buy verses in the open market as we have 
our own staff.” June Norcross. 

Paramount Line, 109 Summer St., Providence, 
R. I. Seasonal and Everyday, all types. Avoid 
limiting pronouns. Current needs, Valentine, Eas- 
ter and Everyday. S. Ruhen. 50c line. 

Pease Greeting Cards, Inc., 260 Laurel St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Christmas, Easter, Birthday, Illness, 
Condolence and Friendship verses of religious 
character. Limited market. Query before sub- 
mitting. line. 

Pollak, Julius, & Sons, 141.155 East 25th St., 
New York. Seasonal and Everyday, mostly gen- 
erals. Likes quite a bit of sentiment. Buys only 
verses that fill definite hole in line. Betsy Allen. 
50c line. 

Quality Art Novelty Co., Everready Bldg., 

Thompson Ave. & Manley Sts., Long Island City, 
Seasonal and Everyday generals. ‘We 
might be interested in hearing from new contribu- 
tors. One group of verses will be sufficient for 
us to determine if the writer’s style appeals to 
us. In that case we shall encourage writer to 
submit more work to fit our special requirements, 
If submission is returned without comment do 
not waste time and money in sending more work.” 
line. 
_ Rose Co., Bainbridge St. at 24th, Philadelphia. 
General Christmas, Easter, Mother's Day, Father’s 
Dav, Graduation and Everyday. “Quite a while 
before we will again review verses.’ Mel Hirsch. 
50c¢ line. 

Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 Washington St., 
Boston. Verses and ideas of every type, serious 
and funny, for every season and every occasion. 
Relative, Special Title, Juvenile, Novelty, ete, Al- 
ways on lookout for short, timely thoughts sug- 
gesting humorous illustrations. Welcomes Serv- 
ice material. 50c line. 

Stanley Mfg. Co., 800 Monument Ave., Dayton, 
O. Christmas, Easter, Valentine, Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day and Everyday, humorous and gen- 
eral. Publishes Service cards. Current needs, 
Everyday. J. C. Carhartt. 50c line. 

Steinback, A. D., & Sons, 247 Park Ave., New 
York. Christmas and Everyday generals. Do not 
submit unless you can afford to have material 
tied up for long periods. Query re reading dates. 
Jean Kasten. 50c line. 


Volland, P. F., Co., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. 
Seasonal and Everyday, 4 and 8 lines, general and 
humorous. Must have “conversational” quality. 
Buys Service material. Current needs, Mother's 
we Day, Everyday. Elizabeth Vardon. 

e line. 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. Sea- 
sonal and Everyday generals. No Valentines. R. 
Alleman. line. 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass. Verses 
which do not contain limiting personal pronouns. 
Preferably 4 lines. No relative, special title or 
Service material. May 1st: Easter, Birthday, 
Get Well and Convalescent, Birth Congratulation, 
Sympathy, Wedding Anniversary and General 
Congratulation. Oct. 1st: Christmas verses—no 
New Year’s. Arthur T. White. $1.50 for 4 lines; 
$2.00 for 6 lines, and $2.50 for 8 lines, 

Whitney, Geo. C., Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, 
Mass. Out of business. 


WHEN SHOULD A WRITER 


QUIT? 
$10 For the Best Letter 


This contest is to answer the question raised 
by a letter from the Middle West. Gathering 
rejection slips month after month, just how 
long should a writer persist? W. B. tells a 
moving story— 

I have never sold a line, I may never. Once 
a fantasy magazine editor liked an 85,000-word 
manuscript of mine. He wrote “One of the 
best plotted, most interesting stories I’ve ever 
seen.”’ Then he asked, ‘‘Can you cut it to 35,000 
for novelette use?’’ I could not. I did not. I have 
it home now, gathering dust. That was in the 
fifth year of writing fiction—and not selling it. 

I wrote two more years. My wife supported 
me. I knew I had good ideas. I knew I would 
crash through sooner or later. My writing-selling 
friends said I’d be doing slicks soon; that I was 
a ‘“‘natural slick”’ writer. I plugged along. I fig- 
ured on everything but the nerves. 

I hadn’t realized that the constant batting my 
head against rejection slips was getting me 
down. Then as I was coming close—with letters 
from slick and pulp editors alike—noises began 
to bother me. Dogs in the neighborhood barking 
constantly. Perhaps they were there the first 
years—I don’t know. Day after day, under my 
window was a yap, yap, yap, yap. I got so I'd 
sit down to my typewriter and listen for the 
dogs to start. They would. I couldn’t write. I 
tried getting away from them... but there 
are dogs everywhere you go. I couldn’t afford an 
island haven ...anyway, my nerves’ were 
tight . . . vibrating, snapping. 

They snapped. I cracked. I cried into my ma- 
chine. I tore up manuscripts. I kicked the ma- 
chine off the table. Then I went to the neigh- 
bors. They gave me queer looks. ‘“‘My dog an- 
noys you? Why don’t you get a job where you 
work downtown like other men; then you 
wou'dn’t hear him.’” Or, ‘“Humph, they don’t 
bark much. My husband works in the steel mills 
nights and he sleeps days, you only write! For- 
get it." The yap, yap, yap went on. 

Well, I gave up writing. I now write form 
letters and wrap packages in a cheap advertis- 
ing agency. They like my copy ideas—but they 
don’t raise my pay. I get $22.50 per week. 

Neurotic? Me? Sure. Probably nuts. I’m go- 
ing to a psychiatrist. Half the time I do feel 
a little crazy ... but when Doc gets me strung 
up right again, those editors will get more 
mail! 

Should W. B. go back to writing and, per- 
haps, rejection slips, or should he endeavor to 
forget his writing dreams ? 

$10 is offered for the best letter received by 
March 1. Entrants who wish their letters re- 
turned “should enclose postage. Address Con- 
test Editor, Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


Tie CRAFT OF NOovEL WRITING, edited by A. S. 

Burack. The Writer, Inc. 225 pp. $2.50. 

This is a thoroughly modern discussion of the sub- 
ject. Nineteen contributors, most of them novelists, 
contribute as many chapters. Some make a general 
approach, others deal with special phases. Olive Hig- 
gins Prouty, for example, explains “Character De- 
lineation,” Wallace McElroy Kelly, “Sincerity and 
the Novelist.” Van Wyck Mason writes on the his- 
torical novel. Eugene Cunningham on Westerns, and 
Valentine Williams on crime fiction. There is an 
excellent chapter on dialect, another on collaboration. 


WRITING THE SHORT SHORT SToRY, edited by Sylvia 
E. Kamerman. The Writer, Inc., Cloth. 174 pp. 
$2.00. 

This is a collection of articles on the short short 
story, plus six specimen stories. The contributors 
include Ben Ames Williams, Parke Cummings, Wal- 
ter S. Campbell, Thomas W. Duncan, George H 
Freitag (whose “The Lost Land” is reproduced), and 
others. 
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CERTAIN PUBLICATIONS AND THE 
SECOND CLASS PRIVILEGE 


Prize Contest Letters, By A. & J. Readers 


This Month’s Question 


The Post Office Department has revoked 
in recent months the seeond-class permits 
of various publications in true-detective, 
confession, and humor fields. M. R. D.. 
New York writer, asserted in a letter. 
quoted in our December issue, that disap- 
proval should be extended to any use of 
the mails, and that writers should support 
a movement to "clean up American pub- 
lishing.” 

We present the winning letter, and ex- 
cerpts from other letters. Writers of all 
published material have been compensated. 


$10 Prize Letter 


CONSIDER THE READER! 
By Mrs. E. D. Robinson, 


Dot Camp, Savannah, Ga. 


THERE is a noble ring to M. R. D.’s words, but 
something is lacking. She doesn’t consider the reader. 
Most of the magazines she refers to have been on 
the market for years. They have a great reading 
public. How about these people? How about their 
right to be entertained and informed in ways they 
like? 

It seems to me that in this war we are fighting 
for just such little things as this. We don’t run out 
the Poles, the Czechs, and other millions of people. 
or deny them self-expression, because we don’t un 
derstand their ways, or dislike the food they serve. 
The situation of groups of Americans whose reading 
tastes are different from a writer's own should be 
analagous. 

These particular groups we are talking about 
the people who read true-detective, confession, and 
humor magazines—are good, self-respecting groups. 
I am in the Army now (that is, my husband is), and 
as I talk with Colonels, Majors and privates, I find 
they relish detective thrillers. I once lived in a board- 
ing house where I was the only guest who didn't 
teach. I especially remember a priggish spinster who 
adored detective books—and most of the other teach- 
ers read them. 

I know a lady superintendent of rural schools who 
is very fond of confessions—as is my mother. 
These magazines aren't devoured by the non-in- 
telligentsia exclusively. My own husband used to 
take detective thrillers and comic weeklies from his 
chemistry students—and read every word before turn- 
ing out the light at night. When he was called in 
Captain's togs, I bought up all the latest issues of 
those magazines, and all the officers were happy over 
them. 

Many writers in the slicks once wrote for these 
mass-appeal publications on their way up. There is 
often writing of very definite literary merit in them. 
But in this situation, writers should be secondary 
to readers. The idea that any magazine that has hel 
a vast reading public for years should suddenly be 


ruled unfit for the second-class mails riles my South- 
ern accent. As long as working, speaking, reading 
human beings want to pay their perfectly good money 
for these publications, they should not be denied th: 
privilege, or restricted in it, by permit revocation. 
Think of all the soldiers, sailors, marines and lay- 
men who would be out this very moment lookin: 
for something to interest them, a clip joint maybe, 
if they didn’t have that magazine on hand to enter- 
tain them! I like to think there are a few copies 
lying around in the barracks—on that foreign front 
somewhere in the world—so that my husband wil! be 
entertained in his hours away from the firing line. 
It's the little things piling up that we are fighting 
for in this war. Let’s watch out here at home that 
precious things are not taken away from us. 


A A 
RESPONSBILITY 


WHAT would you think of a physician who con- 
fessed to malpractice, or a lawyer who acknowledged 
a shady deal, and who excused himself by saying: 
“Well, those people have a lot of money, and it is 
asking too great a sacrifice of me to expect me not to 
try to get some of it” 

No profession has greater responsibilties than that 
of the writer, the master of the Word. ‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was of God 
and the Word was God.” Even the humblest writer 
is a thread in that holy garment. Let him not sully 
it by the promulgation of filth. 

I hold no brief against the specific magazines men- 
tioned. I am familiar with only one of them, and 
that has always seemed to me vulgar but harmless. 
But that is the business of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The magazines have the right of appeal. J 
the charges are proved against them, then, as M. R. D. 
says, they should be prohibited altogether. There 
is no issue of freedom of the press: the press has 
never been free to publish pornography. 

Of course there is money in writing for such maga- 
zines. There is money in distributing marijuana 
cigarettes, too, or in pandering. And there is not 
much to choose between them.—MIRIAM ALLEN 
deFORD, San Francisco, Calif. 


A A 
SALACITY 


WHERE does salacity begin? Circulating widely are 
a number of unaccused publications in which sex ap- 
peal is present. Prices range from a dime upward. 
Some enjoy a huge circulation among a cross-section 
of the population. One high-priced magazine, pro- 
fusely embellished with drawings of scantily-draped 
pretties, revels in “smart” patronage. 

A few dime picture books heavily illustrate war 
and home events. They regularly show not just one 
or two but often groups of excellently photographed 
chorus girls and stage and screen stars en deshabille. 
Sedate captions do not hide interesting portions of 
feminine anatomy. These magazines circulate in 
libraries as well as homes. They lie on beds, boudoir 
tables and desks in the homes of farmers, mechanics. 
clerks, servicemen, clergymen, statesmen and Post Of- 
fice executives. 
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What would our newspapers do without cheesecake 

and who seriously believes this harms our people 
of any age? 

And our advertising! We should expect a fury of 
indignation loosed upon females who mode! brassieres 
and panties. Store windows may assume a 19th cen- 
tury aspect. Courtrooms will lose glamour if leg- 
crossing is banned. Night clubs, movie lots and 
beaches will sing the long woolen underwear blues.- 
R. R. de ROUGOMONT, 228 W. 22nd St.. Nev 
York, IN. Y. 

A A 


SAFETY OF OTHERS 


I AM a college teacher. I spend my life trying to 
teach young people to find their way to a life which 
is wise and kind and constructive. I am not necessar- 
ily a highbrow. I have done many kinds of work 
and known many kinds of people. I have published 
stories and verse in magazines which could not be 
called highbrow. Together with my _ colleagues 
throughout this country I am thoroughly against the 
trashy magazines which have been denied second- 
class postal rates. 

It seems to me that in general such magazines are 
promoted by men rather than women. That which 
we call salacious in literature has two elements which 
are naturally related: that which pertains to the 
processes by which the body expels its own waste 
and poisons, and that which pertains to the processes 
of sex experience. Since women have been the wash- 
ers of clothes and the scrubber-uppers of floors from 
the days of Eve, we do not find physical filth amusing 
even when circumstances are ludicrously amusing. 
And since women pay a tremendous price for mother- 
hood, they usually do not think of sex experience 
with contempt. The old folk tales and the medieval 
fabliaux never seem as funny to women as to men. 

But there are high- thinking men, such as J. B. 
Priestly and Lin Yutang who come with the perspec- 
tive of other countries to tell us that America is sex- 
obsessed. In Importance of Living’ Lin Yutang 
suggests that intelligent American women ought to 
resent the constant exploitation of the female figure 
in advertising. .. . 

Of course I would not vote for a prudish Victorian 
censorship. We have escaped from much that was 
unwholesome and unnatural. I would encourage the 
fine reproduction of the nude in sculpture and paint- 
ing. (It is never reproduced, by the way. It is 
stylized and idealized.) I would have fine inter- 
pretative dancing and an honest literature of passion- 
ate experience. [I would admit such books as ‘‘To- 
bacco Road” and “The Grapes of Wrath” because 
their fundamental effect is not contempt for human- 
ity but compassion. All this is highbrow, you may 
say. What entertainment shall we give the poor and 
ignorant? I maintain that it would be better for the 
poor not to read at all than to read something which 
incites them to crime. 

The freedom of the good citizen ends at the point 
where the safety of others begins. There has been 
a lot of scoffing at the Puritans who founded this 
country. Let us remember that it was the Puritans 
who established English democracy (and ours), and 
that they had faith in democracy only because they 
had faith in the ability of the individual citizen to 
discipline himself for the good of the majority.— 
MARIE DRENNAN, Delaware, Ohio. 


A A 
THE WRITER’S MILL 


ON the front cover of Front Page Detective—one 


of your “revoked-privilege” publications—you'll find 

one of my yarns featured. You'll find my stuff in 

the magazines on the shelf next to it, too. And Mis- 
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ter, just between you and me, I’m degraded enough 
to say that I'm a little bit, oh, just a wee bit, proud 
of it. 

It was that wise old bird Samuel Johnson who 
said that any man who didn’t write for money was 
just a plain fool. 

it takes fairly decent craftsmanship to sell any 
piece of writing today to even the lowliest market. 
And no writer need be ashamed of his output if it 
reaches the light of day. The time to be ashamed is 
when the stuff is so bad that no editor will touch it 

“If a magazine doesn’t qualify for the second- 
class privilege because of its generous use of leg art 
and the kind of subjects it deals with in stories, cer- 
tainly it doesn’t qualify for admission to the mails 
at all.” 

That's a pretty line! 

I've read better sex in Havelock Ellis or in Somer- 
set Maugham. Yep, give me a nice run-of-the-mil! 
yarn by Maugham, and I'll have more sex than I'll 
ever get from the detective mags. And Maugham 
doesn’t need pictures to get across. The difference? 
Craftsmanship, my friend, craftsmanship and art and 
understanding and a sense of values. 

Give me any slick paper magazine and I'll find you 
more sex than you'll find in the raw detective pages. 
The difference? Craftsmanship—craftsmanship and 
art and understanding and a sense of values. 

It's the same cream, but it’s been processed and 
pasteurized—and therein rests its degree of respect- 
ability. 

“So long as such publications are on the stands, 
they are a constant temptation to writers who have 
the normal human desire to make money easily.” 

So call me “normal’’ and should I be ashamed? 
I'm for a bigger and better “return to normalcy’’— 
and you can quote me on that. 

I write for money. It’s the most pleasant way 
know of to earn a bit better than my daily keep. At 
note cents a word, and two stories a week, I’m willing 

» be tempted. And I tempt—and succumb—easy, 
easy. 

But before finishing this off and turning to more 
profitable output, I might point out that I'm not 
pleading primarily for the ‘“revoked-privilege” pub- 
lications because they're my bread and butter. They 


aren't. A leading slick publication carries my pieces 
regularly now—and I learned the tricks in the 
“smaller” publications. And I unashamedly write— 


and sell—essays on behavior, the Christian life, and 
better living. 

Everything is grist for the writer’s mill, and 1 
there’s an editor willing to pay for it... well, 
refer you to Samuel Johnson. I understand he turned 
out some pretty fair stuff in his time—WILL H. 
MURRAY, Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A A 


PUBLIC DECENCY 


I THINK that writers should accept the fact that 
reading desires and tastes vary enormously. Because 
a writer does not personally care for the true-de- 
tective or confession types of stories—regards them 
as cheap—is no reason why he should approve a 
movement, such as M. R. D. suggests, to eradicate 
or restrict them. 

Americans are a _ decent-but-not-prudish people. 
Truly obscene literature will perhaps find a market 
of a sort among perverts and the debased. But it 
will be a small market. Americans don’t like obs- 
cenity. 

Any newsstand magazine which attains and holds 
a large circulation is not obscene. Public decency 
and public taste are the real censors in a democracy, 
and they are on the job, effectively, all the time.— 
H. M. P., Seattle, Wash. 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


XLIX—THE LOVE-PULP FORMULA, 
STANDARD MODEL 


. 

THE Formula of the love-pulp story (or any other, 
for that matter) would be incomplete if we con- 
fined it merely to a statement of the plot outline. 
Whatever is required in the typical story of this 
variety—whatever appears in story after story—is 
part of the formula, whether it be a certain type of 
incident, a typical display of emotion, the color of 
the hero’s eyes, or a sequence of events. 

It is necessary to anticipate our findings some- 
what by making the following point: Analysis will 
show that the real appeal of the love-pulp does not 
lie in the plot, or even in the problem underlying 
the plot. The elements of the problem are, of course, 
necessary in order to give form and structure to the 
narrative; but they are merely incidental to the real 
purpose. This purpose is to provide the emotional 
thrills of romantic love. 

We begin, therefore, to probe beneath the plot— 
to search for the essentials of the pulp love story in 
the incidents of which it is composed. As we proceed 
with the reading of example after example, we dis- 
cover that the folowing sequence occurs over and 
over: 


1. The Meeting. Four favorites predominate: (a) 
He is forward and brash. (b) He is rude and 
insulting. (c) He is aloof or unresponsive. 
(d) Love at first sight, 

The Reaction. (To aandb:) She rebuffs him; 
whereupon he either persists or apologizes. 
(To c:) She seeks to overcome his resistance 

or—she is too proud to try. (To d:) They 
proceed to the point, which is 

3. The Awakening Kiss. He kisses her violently, 
suddenly, without warning, often at the climax 
of a quarrel, and she finds herself responding. 
This is usually the high emotional point of the 
story. 

4. The Pullaway. One of the twain jerks away. 
Usually this is where the alienating factor rears 
its head—is suddenly remembered by one of 
the pair. Often the girl slaps him. One usual- 
ly leaves abruptly, without explanation. Some- 
times the interrupting factor is the sudden ap- 
pearance of a rival. 

5. The Alienation. The alienating factor, which here 
makes itself felt, separates the two, causes an 
estrangement, brings about the vital plot turn, 
“boy loses girl.” 

6. She Suffers. The emotional reaction of the heroine 
to the separation is intense agony of spirit, and 
usually is detailed at length. If the separation 
occurred on her volition, 
cannot reveal her reasons or make him under- 
stand. If it occurred on his volition, she is 
deeply hurt. Even though she tells herselt 
that she hates him, she cannot forget his burn- 
ing lips. Frequently she makes the alienation 
more complete by some drastic step, a favorite 
being acceptance of another offer of marriage. 


to 


she suffers because she 


The Uniting. Circumstances bring them together 
and all is explained or forgiven in a tender 
love scene. 

8. The Final Kiss. This is a brief and chaste affair, 
compared with the Awakening Kiss, and usually 
is subordinate to the love dialogue accompany- 
ing. 

When we find story after story fitting into this 
general pattern, we begin to realize what makes 
the pulp love-story click, and feel justified in terming 
it the Pulp Love-Story Formula. 

There are variations and exceptions, to be sure, but 
the outline given above is clearly the basic model. 
Not all of its factors are apparent in a bare synopsis, 
but it is suggested that the reader keep this outline 
in mind while scanning the remaining stories in the 
thirty selected for our study. The first fourteen 
synopses appeared last month. The remaining six- 
teen follow: 

FROM SWEETHEART STORIES 

15. Fl Never Love Again, by Helen Compton. 
Joyce is heartbroken over the death of her army 
fiance, Noel. Unexpectedly, he returns alive. She 
construes his connivance in the report of his 
death as evidence that he was trifling with her, 
and, after a torrid scene, drives him away. Dis- 
covering later that he let the death report reach 
her in order to save her life (she would have fol- 


lowed him on a dangerous mission if she had 
known he was alive) she relents and calls him 
back. 


16. Two on Bataan. Kay is a nurse, Bruce an 
army doctor. He scorns her because she seem- 
ingly encourages the attentions of a wealthy sol- 
dier, tells her she is a gold-digger and a coward. 
Stifling her love for Bruce, she decides to marry 
the soldier. At the climax, she rescues Bruce and 
others by swimming through a_ shark-infested 
bay. He recognizes her true worth, apologizes, 
and they confess their love. 

17. Stars West, by Bill Severn. 
to claim the ranch she inherited from her two- 
months’ dead husband. She clashes with Hank, 
the foreman. who because of her veneer of hard- 
ness, thinks her selfish and unworthy, but she re- 
sponds to his kisses at a local dance. To avoid 
driving him away and depriving her old mother- 
in-law of the ranch, she steals away. Hank fol- 
lows, rescues her from rustlers, and they admit 
their love. 

18. So It’s You Again! by Muriel Edgerton. 
Corporal Johnny Allen is repulsed by Kip, who 
distrusts all men, but he persists in his atten- 
tions. The wealthy girl to whom he is engaged 
jilts him because he will not accept a soft com- 
mission. Kip, learning of his wealthy background, 
thinks he has been trifling with her, but he breaks 
through her reserve and convinces her of his 
love. 

19. Today Is Ours, by Paula Tack. Ann, victim 
of amnesia, finds a medical report in her purse 
giving her, as she assumes, six months to live. 
She advertises for an escort to help her make the 
most of the six months in gaiety. Jeff, after 
sneering at her, accepts the job. He is cold and 
aloof, the result of unhappy love experience, but 
finally declares his love. Ann, knowing she must 
die soon, refuses him, again hurting him deeply. 
later, she regains her memory and locates Jeff. 
All is well, because it turns out that the medi- 
cal opinion referred to her aunt. 

20. Hearts In Waiting, by Mary Marsh. Jocelyn 
meets Dr. Ken Everitt on the train. They have 
gone as far as exchanging kisses when she learns 
that, born on the wrong side of the tracks, he 
hates her aristocratic family. Piqued, she con- 
sents to marry wealthy Dr. Chalmers. In an 


Doris arrives 
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poor people 


emergency, she opens her house to 
This brings 


driven from their homes by flood. 
about a reconciliation with Ken, 

21. Not Without Song, by Velda Johnson. 
Trina, night-club singer, loves Johnny, composer 
and pianist, but he refuses to let her share his 
hard life. To prove she can endure hardship, 
Trina ventures into a blizzard, nearly loses her 
life. Johnny finding her, agrees to let her share 
his lot. 

22. Tempest for Two, by Susan Cahill. Tony 
and Candy, long engaged, have an estrangement 
due to mutual jealousy. Another girl tries to 
ensnare Tony, but Tony saves Candy from drown- 
ing and they are happily united. 

FROM IDEAL LOVE 

23. Sugar Doll, by Charlotte Horne. Meeting 
Bob, Ciara begins to regret her affair with flashy 
Damon, but when Damon asks her to marry him, 
she consents. He entrusts her with the key to his 
safe deposit box, with instructions to bring the 
contents to him when he notifies her to do so, 
He tells her Bob is a Nazi spy. She denounces 
Bob. put realizes she loves him. Opening the de- 
posit box, she discovers that Damon is the spy. 
She sends the evidence to Bob, who turns out to 
be an F. B, IL. agent. He arrives on the scene in 
time to rescue her from Damon's wrath and arrest 


him. 

24. When Hearts Wear Masks, by Lenore Up- 
ton. Carol becomes engaged to Kirk, busy dentist, 
who delegates Ron to do his entertaining. Being 
informed by a doctor that she cannot have chil- 
dren, she tells Kirk she cannot marry him. He 
imagines it is because of Ron, and evinces be- 
lated jealousy. Eventually they are united when 
he learns the real reason, which he assures her 
will make no difference. 

25. Barbarian in Love, by Thimble Horton. 
Alexa, girl logger, is attracted by banker Jay, 
hut, after one kiss, treats him coldly, feeling that 
he belongs to another woman and also that he 
lacks courage. She flaunts an affair with un- 
scrupulous Louis Harbon; finally provokes a fight 
between the two men, in which Jeff proves his 
manhood. He tells Alexa that he loves her and 
all ends happily. 

26. Love Saboteur, by Mildred Gardner. Km. 
ployed in an airplane factory, Fran overhears 
Devlin plotting with saboteurs. Discovering her 
eavesdropping. Devlin forces her to drink a knock- 
out potion, kidnaps her, threatens to kill her, com- 
pels her to do his bidding, while intermittently 
making love to her. Climax reveals that he is 
an F. B. I. man. After he has trapped the 
saboteurs, Fran accepts his love. 

27. Whose Brand Are You Wearing? by Marie 
A. Park. Tom asks Annette to paint a mural 
in the home he is preparing for the girl he loves. 
Assuming that he means actress Sylvia, Annette 
paints a caricature of the two. When Tom views 
the painting, the truth comes out. Annette was 
the girl for whom he intended the house. They 
agree to cover up the painting and start anew. 

28. Warden of Her Heart, by Helen H. Dau. 
Terry enlists Alison, a career girl, as air-raid 
warden. They fall in love, but she resents his 
saying he “wants to take care of her,’ as a 
challenge to her independence. They quarrel; 
he kisses her—to teach her a lesson—and there- 
after treats her coldly. Later he rescues her 
from a black-out panic. They are reconciled when 
he explains that he did not mean the remark as 
she construed it. 

29. Stolen Thanksgiving, by Peggy Gaddis. 
Christine is mistaken for an old flame by Terry, 
a soldier on leave. She pretends to be the other 
girl, but when he declares his love, she confesses 
the imposture. He admits that he faked the 
recognition as a means of getting acquainted. 
Since there is no “other girl,’’ she accepts his pro- 
posal. 

30. Shanty Boat Sunny, by Clare Walters. 
Sunny is rescued from a thug by Joe, apparently 
a bum, who offers his protection on a shanty boat 
trip down the river which she is taking with her 
invalid father. She resists Joe’s lovemaking, be- 
cause he is not in uniform. Meeting her lover, 
Phil, an army man, she defends Joe when the two 
clash, and breaks with Phil. Joe then turns up 
in uniform. A naval intelligence ensign, he has 
been traveling down the river in disguise on a 
secret mission. Sunny is now free to accept his 
love. 

This completes our list of thirty yarns from four 
representative issues of the love-pulp magazines. They 
will be used to illustrate the various steps in the 
sequence of the Love-Pulp Formula. For the most 


part, these steps will be taken up in their order, but 
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our next lesson will concern itself chiefly with items 
5 and 7 of of the formula, since the alienating factor 
is the basis of every story plot involved. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. As well as you can, from the brief synopses 
given in this and the preceding lesson, note down 
all the factors you can discover which are common 
to all or a large proportion of the outlines. 

2. Read several pulp love stories, noting par- 
ticularly their adherence (or otherwise) to the Stand- 
ard Formula here presented. 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE—MODEL 1943 
(From OWI) 


In history of the decades around the turn of the 
century, one finds tale after tale of men who lived 
dangerous, exciting lives in the earth's far places. 
Soldiers of Fortune they were called, and the irony 
of their story is that—fleeing the dull ways of civil- 
ization and the prissy ways of trade—they carried 
trade and civilization into the untamed regions to 
which they fled. 

Today, in the jungles of South America, in Africa, 
beneath whispering South Sea Island palms, these 
Soldiers of Fortune live again. And once more the 
pages of fiction may mirror their adventures. For- 
tune’s elder-day soldiers were individualists. If their 
accomplishments fitted into a developing pattern, it 
was a pattern unplanned. Their descendants of 1943, 
scattered over all the world, often lonely and alone, 
are an un-uniformed army the pattern of whose 
strategy is carefully planned, its enormously varied 
tactics dictated by one all-embracing purpose. That 
purpose is the fullest utilization of every possible 
resource within reach and control of the United Na- 
tions to the winning of freedom for all the peoples 
cf the world. The General Staff of this army for 
the United States is the Board of Economic Warfare. 
The activities of the Board are far from drab. In 
the heart of China, its representatives direct the gath- 
ering of hog bristles, badly needed by the Navy, and 
raw silk for parachutes. Against difficulties of trans- 
portation, they assemble these on hidden airfields 
from which the planes of the China National Avia- 
tion Corporation fly them to meet the flying boats 
of the U. S. 

The Fiji Islands, Samoa, The Marquesas, the So- 
ciety Islands—what stories of exotic adventure these 
words recall to us. These islands, and hundreds of 
others, powder the South Pacific. The Navy has 
asked BEW to take over responsibility for their civil- 
ian populations, and BEW has accepted. 

Long before the 850-ship Allied armada sailed into 
the Mediterranean, there were being distributed 
among the-desert nomads of Morocco and Algeria and 
Tunis tiny packets of green tea, provided by BEW. 
To Arabs, green tea is all but a necessity of life and 
for months they had been starved of it. They were 
very grateful for these small packets—each of which 
was wrapped in paper bearing a picture of the Stars 
and Stripes. They were grateful, and remembered, 
when they saw the Stars and Stripes again—on the 
sleeve of a soldier wounded and needing their aid 
or on the sleeve of an airman bailed out of his 
plane. 

From makeshift fields in the jungles, over the 
menace of tropic verdure, over the Andean peaks, 
fly the airmen of this economic war. Here again is 
material for the wrters of action fiction, breath- 
stopping yarns of an ultra-modern world at grips 
with the primitive. 

J. B. Hasselman, Information Director, Board of 
Economic Warfare, Washington, will be glad to co- 
operate with editors and writers desiring information 
on these topics. 
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The Author Journalist 


Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada, announces that W. A. Irwin, for 17 years 
associate editor, is now managing editor. Maclean's, 
one of the leading magazines in Canada, is an ex- 
cellent market for fiction and non-fiction, with a 
Canadian angle, or of special interest to Canadians. 
Short stories run to 5000 words, serials to 65,000. 
Articles may be of varying lengths. Payment is made 
on acceptance at 1 cent a word, and up. 


Beverage Times, 480 Lexington Ave., New York, 
needs liquor store and restaurant merchandising ar- 
ticles of from 1000 to 1500 words. Articles should 
detail selling practices, how-to-do ideas, new mer- 
chandising stunts, etc. The publication covers tay 
erns, hotels, grills, bars, clubs, and package stores. 
Payment is made on publication at up to 11/4, cents 
a word. Ben Lefcourt is editor. 


Canning Age, 67 W. 44th St., New York, has 
moved to 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Newell L. 
Clark is editor. 


Parade Weekly, 405 Lexington Ave., New York, 
the newsstand counterpart of Parade, newspaper pic- 
ture supplement, has been discontinued. It was pub- 
lished by Marshall Field. 

The Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St., Boston, 
Mass., is in the market for illustrated articles on 
modern, progressive shoe rebuilders. Payment is 
made on publication at 1 cent a word. W. C. 
Hatch is editor. 


Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, pays $5 
for each item accepted for its “Not of Our Species” 
department. Statement is made, “Although they can- 
not be returned, all contributions will be given care- 
ful consideration.” 


Modern Pharmacy, 2 W. 45th St., Rm. 506, New 
York, is open for new and alive articles, especially 
on actual ideas used by druggists to promote prescrip- 
tion business, or business in general. No cigars, 
fountain, etc. Wanted also are unusual hobby items 
or human interest features on druggists, or articles 
showing how some pharmacist is doing an outstand- 
ing job of helping his community, or furthering the 
war effort. A special bonus will be paid for stories 
of hero pharmacists with our armed forces. Maxi- 
mum length is 1200 words. Good photos help to 
sell. Rates are first-class. If in doubt about a pos- 
sible article, query Alan Klein, editor. 


Imagi-Music Magazine, a small, non-profit perio- 
dical, put out by Henry A. Ackermann, has an urgent 
need for verse on not only musical subjects, but 
other themes as well. Writes Mr. Ackermann, ‘‘There 
are no restrictions in length of verse nor as to choice 
of subject and form. But verse must have interest. 
We will even publish verse of a fantastic and weird 
nature such as Poe’s “The Raven,” for example. Our 
rates for verse are 1 cent a line. We report on 
material within two weeks.”” Address is 5200 Maple 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Whispers, 280 Madison Ave., New York, Cornelia 
Makarius, editor, which was announced in our De- 
cember issue, has been reported: ‘Removed, left no 
address.” 


India Rubber World, 386 4th Ave., New York, 
calls attention to the fact that listing in the Quarterly 
Market List is not completely correct, as rates are $8 
for 1000 words for technical material, but only $5 
per 1000 words for news articles. 

St. Nicholas is reported to be starting up again, at 
545 Sth Ave., New York. Announcement will be 
made later, but editors are now purchasing juvenile 
material for readers up to 15 years of age. 

True, 1501 Broadway, New York, Clyde Carley. 
associate editor, would like to see more fact de- 
tective stories of the better kind. Base rate is 3 cents 
a word. “For these $150 blue slips, which are often 
kicked to $180 and higher, we feel you should let us 
look at your best stories,” writes Mr. Carley. Actual- 
ly, he says, there is no rigid ceiling for competent 
writers. In general, the two types of ‘dick’ stories 
desired are (1) current murders with plenty of good 
detective work, sent in while the murders are cur- 
rent; (2) murders of any vintage where art is avail- 
able, and the case has not been used by others in the 
field. First person stories are preferred, and there 
should be no lurid handling of sex or gore. Out- 
lines are of mutual help, especially on older cases. 

Post Exchange, 292 Madison Ave., New York, 
Lansford F. King, managing editor, wants factual in- 
formative articles that will help the Exchange officer 
operate his store and/or branch exchange more ef- 
ficiently. Store planning, personnel training, stock 
selection, merchandising and warehousing are typical 
problems looking for solution. Cafeteria operation 
and problems involving the selling of apparel or 
other commodities are of great interest. Readers are 
interested in what other officers in different camps 
have done. Pictures are desirable, and can generally 
be obtained from the public relations’ officer of the 
camp. Stories of human interest, which often develop 
in combat areas and maneuvers, as well as straight 
business articles, are used. By and large, however, 
the Exchange is anxious to get articles or stories 
that would be of interest to any merchandiser, keyed, 
of course, to the particular problems characteristic 
of the stores catering to men in the armed services 
and mindful of the tradition and regulations of the 
services; also, concrete examples showing how a 
manufacturer has adapted his line of Service require- 
ments and has been outstandingly successful in this 
market. Rates are from 2 to 3 cents a word; pic- 
tures, $3 to $5 apiece; cartoon drawings and gags, $8 
to $10 apiece, all on publication. 

Furlough of Dreams, a newspaper column in The 
Prospector, a newspaper weekly published at 494 
Main St., Paterson, N. J., welcomes poetry from 
poets in the Army as well as those from civilian life. 
Henry Picola is editor. A sample copy will be sent 
for 5 cents. 

Liberty Magazine (Canada) Limited, 85 Richmond 
St. W., Toronto, is entirely separated from the Amer- 
ican Liberty. 1. L. Rutledge, Canadian publisher, is 
president and director of the newly-organized publica- 
tion; C. J. Harris, at present in England, will con- 
tinue as editor. 

Transit Journal, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, has 
been discontinued. 
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February, 1943 


So successful was the reception of Betty Smith's 
"25 Plays for All-Girl Casts,” published by Green- 
berg of New York, that Miss Smith is preparing an- 
other volume for publication. This will consist sole- 
ly of prize-winning plays. Any unpublished one-act 
play is eligible if it has won first or second place 
in any playwriting contest within the last few years. 
Plays of mixed casts are preferable but not essential. 
A good price will be paid for first book publication 
rights. All other rights, consisting of motion pic- 
tures, radio, television or other state rights in per- 
formances given by professionals (or others paying 
royalty) remain the property of the author. Play- 
wrights are assured of a quick decision, considerate 
treatment by the editor and expert criticism if the 
play warrants it. Manuscripts with return postage 
should be sent to Betty Smith, care Greenberg: Pub- 
lisher, 400 Madison Ave., New York. 


His, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, is much in 
need of articles, 500 to 1500 words, dealing with 
Christian university student activities, mature devo- 
tional material, and articles on Christian evidences. 
Robert Walker, editor, writes: “We will also buy 
action photographs of student activities, preferably a 
series of pix showing a student or group of students 
engaged in a specific activity. Payment is at 1 cent 
a word and $1 each for photos.” 


Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, 
has formed the Boys and Girls Group, consisting of 
five of its own magazines, True Comics, Calling All 
Girls, Real Heroes, Funny Book and True Aviation 
Picture Stories. In addition, Comic Digest, the first 
“comic” magazine for adults presenting the true 
stories of the real heroes of today, will soon appear 
on newsstands throughout the United States. It is a 
quarterly, and will contain condensations and reprints 
in rotogravure of some of the features which have 
appeared in True Comics, Real Heroes, and other 
comic magazines for boys and girls issued by Parents 
Institute. 


Wavelength Magazine, 5200 Maple Ave., Baltimore, 
Md., is a magazine of general comment on activities in 
the science-fiction fan world. Like its sister maga- 
zine, Imagi-Music, Wavelength pays for verse. New 
books are awarded as prizes for articles and every 
author whose work is published will receive a book 
of the publisher’s own selection. 


Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, pub- 
lishes a Round Table in each issue, offering three 
prizes—$25, $15, and $5—for the three best letters 
on previously-announced questions. January question 
was “Should Prisoners Be Released to Fight?” 


Read, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, is a new gen- 
eral magazine recently brought out by Martin Good- 
man, with Ralph Clark, editor. The publication 
uses a wide variety of material, but is fully stocked 
at present. 

Pack O’Fun, 489 Sth Ave., New York, a digest- 
size magazine for soldiers, is reported to be consider- 
ing material from Army men and civilians, paying 1 
cent a word for prose, with a minimum of $5 a page, 
and 1214 cents a line for poetry. Short skits, poems, 
gags, and cartoons, on any subject concerning the 
Army or wartime conditions, are used. Editor is 
“Red” Kirby, a World War I sergeant. 

Furniture Index, Jamestown, N. Y., Arthur L. 
Marler, editor, writes a contributor, “Sorry, we 
don’t have enough advertising to enable us to buy 
any outside material. We probably won't be buying 
from free lances until war’s end.”’ 

Paragon Features, 7428 W. 61st Pl., Argo, Ill., a 
syndicate reported as in the market for science, weird, 
fantastic fiction, recently returned a manuscript to a 
writer marked “Refused.” 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


The established service for unpublished or selling 
writers who want the best criticism or revision. Mail 
secript(s) and $1 for each 3000 words, plus postage, 
(book-lengths quoted on request) for unique ap- 
praisal and recommendations. 


RALPH W. WHITE Critic-Agent 


21 Langdon Ave., Watertown, Mass. Phone WAT 7620 
The help you’ve always wanted. Try it! 


HAPPY HUNTING 


Feature articles wanted on retail feed dealers. Ask 
for your FREE COPY of: 


TIPS ON WRITING 


for 


THE FEED BAG 
741 Milwaukee St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WISE PROGRESSIVE POETS 


Eagerly study my widely used Supreme Texts. Versi- 
fication Course, $2.50. History of Versification, $1. Class- 
ical and Modern Meters, $1. Poetry Patterns, $1. Sonnet 


Experimental Verse Forms, 


origins and Variations, 75c. 
Refrains, Tail-Rhymes 


75c. Eccentric Verse Forms, 75c. 
Envois, 50c. Figures of Speech, 50c. Calligraphs Anthol- 
ogy, 50c. Money with Poetry, $1.25. All Poetic Forms 
constructively corrected. Forty years writing, teaching, 
publishing. A thousand pleased clients. 

Anton Romatka, 25 West 3rd St., New York, N. Y. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE 


remarkable of- 


For information on a most 
fer, send a card or letter to me asking for 
details on my article writing course. Ina few 
short weeks vou may be selling your entire 
article output if you follow my methods. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS STATION E 
CINCINNATI, CHIO 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 lb. Rawhide Glazed Kraft. Authors say these are ex- 
cellent envelopes and good value. 

25 9x12 and 25 9'.x12'__ $1.00 125 8'2x11 Hammermill Bond 
32 6x9 and 32 6'4x9'%__.. 1.00 Letterheads, 125 Envelopes, 


printed 3 or 4 lines, both 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11. 1.00 i 


for $1.35 prepaid. 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 10% west 
of Rockies or Canada; 5c to checks over $1.00. Complete 


list on request. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, re- 
vise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


profitable writing field. May bring you up Details 
to $5.00 per hour spare time writing in your 

home. A.H.L. of New York writes: “I’ve made $5.00 
an hour and more writing.’’ Here are others: J.A.M., 
Mass. had never made a sale. Now he writes, “I 
have placed an article with Everybody’s Weekly and 
have a $25 check for it.’’ G.G. Munising, Mich. “I’ve 
sold four trade journal articles to the topnotchers in 
the field.’ How about YOU! Due to War, money- 
making possibilities in this field are better than ever 
for men and women of all ages. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write for FREE details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 


Comfort Writer’s Service Dept., F-181, St. Louis, Mo. 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- 
did opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ fascinating, 
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Adrea Gould, editor, Beauty Parade, 230 West 
59th St., New York, reports that two more magazines 
of a similar nature are being planned. She writes, 
“We are looking for humorous gag writers who are 
familiar with the type of material needed for such 
publications. Fresh humor, and an easy, breezy style 
is what we want. Payment is on acceptance.” 


Plumbing and Heating Trade Journal, 515 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, has been purchased by the 
Edwin A. Scott Publishing Co., publishers of Sheer 
Metal Worker, 45 W. 45th St., from which location 
both publications will henceforth be published, with 
Mr. Scott as editor. 


HAS YOUR STORY A-FILM FUTURE? 


There is an active market NOW for original 
ideas, books, plays and magazine stories. | offer 
complete literary assistance in critical and sell- 
ing service in the fields of publication as well as 
screen and radio. 

Send in your material and let me show you 
how to put a picture into your stories. My rates 
are reasonable. 

Write today for free information. If you can 
turn out stories for Hollywood markets, | CAN 
SELL THEM. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


War work necessitates discontinuing my sales service, 
but latest market information will be furnished for all 
salable material. $1.00 per short story under 6,000 words 
eovers consideration reading; brief criticism if unsalable, 
or detailed treatment suggested at a separate charge. 
Reading fee for short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for 
$1.00, plus return postage. No folder; no free readings. 
Personal calls by appointment only. 


RICHARD TOOKER ariz. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 
through pulps. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, etc. 


NEED PLOTS 


Twenty-five cents cash will bring you individually 
prepared plot according to required formula. Specify 
Enclose return postage. 


your prospective market. 


WRITER’S CONGRESS 
P. O. Box 41 St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There's a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror 
Tale, Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of 
successful writers have testified to the invaluable aid 
given them by the Plot Genie. Write for information 


and prices. 
For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many 
non-fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thou- 
sands of sources for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime’s Worth! 

GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot, The 
Article Writing Formula, How To Syndicate What You 
Write, How to Criticize Your Own Story. How to Protect 
Your Story Idea, How rite a Book In Six Days, Plot 
Ideas From the Subconacious Mind, Story Writing Self 
Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, How To Choose 
a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your Story, Inter- 
esting Story Openings. 

All Twelve for $1.00 or any one of them for a dime. 

Genie Plot Cards - 10 cts. 
Latest Out—Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 48, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 


The Author > Journalist 


Outwitting Handicaps, Detroit, Mich., formerly a 
12716 Tuller Ave., is now located at 15327 Welland 
Ave. 

Contest World-News, 786 Broad St., Newark, 

J., has been discontinued. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, reports that due to the war curtailment of 
paper, plans for its new Western magazine and its 
new air adventures magazine have been abandoned. 


FISHING EXPEDITIONS 


We object to book contests with fire-escape rules 
such as that of E. P. Dutton & Co., announced in this 
issue, because we believe, among other things, that 
publishers, not writers, should assume any risk that 
the competition will not produce a manuscript which, 
for literary or other reasons, the publisher does not 
wish to bring out. From a contest, whether an 
award is made or not, a publisher gets much free 
publicity. The contest has cost him little if he calls 
it off—but hundreds of writers may have had manu- 
scripts, some of them salable, tied up with him for 
months. The fire-escape rule is a temptation to pub 
lishers to turn book contests into fishing expeditions 


We offer a solution which should satisfy all parties 
to the sitiuation. 


Let the book contest rules contain this provision— 


“It is a condition of this contest that the publisher. 
if he so desives, may decline to publish the manuscript 
declared the winner by the judges, and in lieu of pub- 
lication and prize may fully discharge his liatbility by 
paying the winning author $1000 [or other amount 
bearing a fair relationship to the prize sum}, ard 
relinquishing in the manuscript any and all rights.” 


This clause would involve no hardship for pub- 
lishing houses, and would give writers a measure of 
protection. 

Mademoiselle’s short story contest announced in 
this issue has in addition to the no-award provision 
a reservation which we consider highly objection- 
able. The magazine offers a $1000 war bond as 
first prize—then reserves the right to divide it 
among several contestants if, in the opinion of the 
judges, no outstanding story is submitted but several 
are deemed worthy of publication. Mademorselle 
undoubtedly has the best of intentions, but no maga 
zine should ask writers to repose the confidence in 
sponsorship and judges (in this instance the editors 
of Mademoiselle) that this reservation requires. 

A. & J. is in favor of fair contests, but unalterabl 
opposed to literary fishing expeditions for which 
writers assume most of the risks—J. T. B. and 


M. A. B. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., announces its 1942-43 contest for col- 
lege students. Prizes are $50 for the best essay; $50 
for the best story, and $50 for the best poem. Con- 
tests are open to all college students registered on 
the vublisher’s list as using the Atlantic in a course 
during any part of the 1942-1943 college year. In 
addition to the cash, two scholarships are awarded 
through the Bread Loaf School of English, one 
engi to the student winning the Atlantic prize 
for the best essay, or the best story, or the best poem, 
in the 1942-1943 Atlantic contest, and one scholar- 
ship to the instructor of that student. Interested stu- 
dents and instructors should write the Aélantic 
Monthly for circular containing all details of the 
contest. 
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February, 1943 


four years: 

“In 1941 we_ sold 70 
stories; in 1942 we sold 
83—and you sent me 
427 more money than | 
in 1941.” | 


Says E. Hoffman Price, 
who has worked with me 
for ten years: 
“1942 shows a in- 
crease in rate received 
per word produced. 
You have done a swell 
job of selling...” 


Lucinda Baker 


Says Maurine Gee, a 1942 
beginner: 
“The sales you've made 
for me settle once and 
for all that old stickler, 
‘Do I need an agent?’ I 
do—and you're 


Maurine Gee 


hat worked “wit'me wor "It Pays To Use An Agent—” 


| job to make money for my clients, and I have been doing it success- 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


| additional thousand. Special rates on longer novelets and novels. 


Early in January we proved it again—to a newspaper man who had 
never succeeded in hitting the slicks. We not only sold him to Redbook 
and Saturday Evening Fost, but obtained double the usual price for first 
contributions. 

There’s nothing unusual in this, nor in the progress my clients make 
each succeeding year, of which reports at the left are typical. It is my 


fully for twenty years. - 

Very likely you could increase your writing income, could sell more 
stories to more different magazines, perhaps graduate into the slicks 
—if you had the same help that my clients are getting: professional 
agency consideration of your stories, pointing out faults, offering con- 
structive suggestions, showing you how as well as why, and finally sell- 
ing editors I know personally and see daily. , 

If you have sold $1,000. worth of magazine copy within the last year, 
my help costs you nothing except commission of 10%, on American, 15‘, 
on Canadian, 20‘ on foreign sales. If you have sold $500 worth in the 
last year, I'll work with you at one-half reading rates charged beginners. 

lf you are a beginner or have sold only one or two items, I will have 
to charge you reading fees until I’ve sold $1,000 worth of your work. 
But for these fees you receive constructive criticism on unsalable scripts, 
revision and replot advice on those that need improvement. Your salable 
stories are immediately recomiaended to editors asking me for such copy. 
My fees are $1 per thousand words on manuscripts to 5,000; on scripts 
5,000 to 11,000, the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each 


My booklet, “Practical Literary Help,’’ and latest market letter on 


| 
56 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. | request. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Mo., for its fifteenth annual contest, is of- 
fering a prize of $10 for the best paper of about 1000 
words on “The Reading Tastes of Our Generals and 
Admirals,” describing what books they read as boys, 
their life-long favorites, what authors they turn to 
for relaxation during war time, any particular author 
or first editions they collect, and what writing, if 
any, they do in their spare time. Stephen Leacock 
will be the judge. Contest closes June 1, 1943. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New 
York, is conducting its second Thomas Jefferson 
Southern Award Contest, open to authors born in the 
South, regardless of their present residence, and to 
those, regardless of place of birth, who have been 
living in the South for at least five years. Entries 
should not be less than 50,000 words in length, but 
this rule may be waived if in the opinion of the 
judges a shorter manuscript deserves the prize. En- 
tries need not be Southern in setting or subject. 

The author of the winning manuscript—if there 
is one—will receive $2500. If in the opinion of the 
judges no manuscript worthy of the prize has been 
submitted before closing date, March 15, 1943, the 
time limit may be extended, or the prize withheld. 
Entries should be designated as intended for the com- 
petition. 


Mademoiselle, 1 E. 57th St., New York, is tenta 
tively offering a $1000 ward bond (maturity value) 
as first prize in a short story contest open to all read- 
ers under 35 years of age. The prize will be given to 
the story which, in the opinion of the judges, is the 
best written and the most significant concerning the 
present war, whether on the foreign or the home 
front. It may be of the effect on the fighting soldiers. 
or the people at home, in the factory, in the offices. 
It may well be based on personal or factual exper- 
lences. Stories may run from 2500 to 4000 words. 
but no longer. Previous publication, whether in a 
newspaper, magazine, book, school or organization 
publication, will bar any story from the contest. 
The publication has the right to divide the prize 
among several contestants if, in the opinion of the 
judges, no outstanding story is submitted but several! 
are found worthy of publication. The right is also 
reserved to withhold the award if no worthy stor’ 
is found. All manuscripts, even though unsuccessfu' 
in winning the prize, are to be considered as offered 
to the magazine for publication on terms to be mu 
tually arranged. Contest closes midnight, March 31 


1943, 


$$ SLANT $$ 


$ 
$ 

Sold my own fiction and non-fiction, rave-reviewed 
my books, flashed my news over the wire services. 
And I can teach you the secrets paying big money for 
talent and ability. For who knows them better than a 
selling writer and experienced publisher? 

$ 


If you need help—lI’ll give you practical instruction, 
useful criticism, sales help when warranted, for 
plus return postage per short story. Send now to: 


Barry Storm Box 92-A Aguila, Ariz. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for 1943 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) contain- 
ing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas, Texas 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 

rangement of ineffective phrasing; correction of gram- 

matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 

ation and unclimactic poreerene 30c per 1,000. 

Both, 60c. Verse: typing, “%c per line; criticism, 2c. 


One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years of editorial experience 
qualifies me to render that assist- 
ance. I am helping others—I can 
help YOU! Agents welcome stories 
“doctored’’ by me. Editors and 
clients freely recommend my work. 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
;: FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special service at low cost for 
non-professionals—including ex- 
pert marketing assistance. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston, Mass. 


Buy WAR BONDS 
and 
STAMPS 
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| 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 


MEXICAN BEAUTIFUL HUARACHES (Shoes), 
hand made. pure leather, all sizes, $1.98 pair. 
General Mercantile Co., Laredo, Texas. 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL POSTCARD VIEWS of 
Western Canada—only 25c coin. Criterion (A-J), 
Box 412, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


ONE POEM CRITICIZED FREE with each order 
for SLANT IT AND SELL IT, clothbound book 
telling exactly how to write and sell verse, by 
former editor of magazime, who sells her own 
verse. Send $1 to author, Bess Samuel Ayres, 
305 S. Willomet, Dallas. Texas. 


WHY BE BAFFLED? Consult honest, competent 
expert writing and lecturing exclusively on 
PEOPLE, Eight years “Oracle” to a million read- 
ers yearly consulted by thousands. See his record 
in “Who’s Who in America.” Enthusiastically 
endorsed by national leaders. Personal letter 
reply, one dollar. Dr. Roscoe Gilmore Stott, Box 
71, Burnet Woods Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MEXICAN BEAUTIFUL CATHOLIC ROSARY, 
$1.50 doz.; $15.00 gross. Sample, 25c. General 
Mercantile Co., Laredo, Texas. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1943 YEARBOOK. Second 
annual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Pence, Wis. 


“BECKY’S CORSET”, Ellie Hill, $2.00. HOUSE 
OF PETTITT, 161 Lexington. New York City. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—That Universal Need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay. Box 670. Seattle. Wash. Enclose postage. 


LET-NUMEROLOGY help you find yourself! Send 
full name (also maiden name), $1, stamped en- 
velope, for complete reading. R, Newman. Box 
2154, Kansas City, Mo. 


STEER HUNTING BLOWING HORNS, beautiful 
finish, hand made, 12-in., $1.50; 14-in., $2.00; 
16-in., $2.50; 18-in., $3.00; 20-in., $5.00. GOAT 
BLOWING HORNS, 12.in., $2.50. 

General Mercantile Co., Laredo, Texas. 


NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations. Distinc- 
tive work, reasonable rates. Herald-Printers, 
Albany, Wis 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILL- 
ERS. Facts. Figures, Methods, Markets, 25 
cents. Gloria Press, 1926144 Bonsallo Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


RENEW OLD TYPEWRITER RIBBONS! Proven 
Pormula Fluid, 50c! Hirsch, 130 Main, Spring 
Valley, N. ¥. 


EARN $200 monthly in sparetime. Instructions, 
$1. Huntington, 6112 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


WHAT I LEARNED ABOUT SYNDICATING A 
COLUMN, paltry 28c, worth dollars. Lorene 
Marshall, Blawnox, Pa. 


2500 NEW and USED Correspondence Course 
books, writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas R. 
Reed, Plymouth. Penna. 


GHOSTWRITER — Fifteen years experience in 
mending writing for marketing. I do not tell 
what to do. I doit for you. Reference Women’s 
Who’s Who. Correspondence requires return 
postage. Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove. Fla. 


YOUR PLOTS AND IDEAS developed into stories 
or articles. $2 per thousand words. Special 
rates on lengthy scripts. Patillo Agency, Clan- 
ton, Alabama. 


$5 A DAY WRITING news and features. Exper- 
ience unnecessary. Stamp brings particulars. 
Writers’ Service, Box 155-A, Randolph, Wis. 


WRITERS—WHEN YOU NEED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
= Writers’ Service, Box 155-A, Randolph, 


The Author & Journalist 


LETTERS 


Juvenile Trends 
A. 

What is the trend in Juvenile material, with the coun- 
try at war? Much of the playtime of children is occu- 
pied with toys such as guns, machine guns, jeeps, bomb- 
ers and warships from the dime store. They put these 
toys into action with great realism, pretending to fight 
the Japs and Nazis. Pictures pertaining to war are of 
great interest to them, and they ask many questions. 
What is best for them? To swerve their minds from 
all this, or to let them go all the way, get into the spirit 
of the thing? I’d like to see this subject covered in your 


magazine. 
MRS. IRWIN RUST. 
Gig 


asn. 
> Mrs. Rust asks pertinent questions. We have ar- 
ranged for an authoritative reply, to be published in 
the Annual Forecast Number (March issue). 


oe 

Thinking Time” 
A. 

I enjoyed the “Should He Quit His Job?’ letters, par- 
ticularly Ashton Chapman’s descriptions of the bachelor 
writer. ‘“‘Cooking three meals,’’ Chapman says, “will con- 
sume a startling amount of time.’’ However, I find the 
time spent peeling potatoes, washing dishes, etc., some 
of my best thinking time. The advantage of batching is 
that whenever I get a good idea, I can put down the 
potato or leave the dishes soaking while I go to the 
typewriter and work on the idea while it is hot—always 
remembering that when I get the dishes washed, or at 
what time I have dinner, is relatively less important .. . 

ALBERTA E. FISH. 
General Delivery, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Barker Bets 


A. & J.: 

One good American word is adequate reply to Joseph 
Kantor’s letter (‘‘All Writers Are Fakers”) in your Jan- 
uary issue. The word is “Phooey!” 

Writing “under the whip,” of course I spell it p-h-o- 
o-e-y, instead of p’-f-u-i-s-k-y or some such. 

Just from the tone of his letter, I’ll bet my best horse 
and saddle Joe’s a Communist. One instance, at least, 
where a writer “reveals his real self’—perhaps without 


even intending to. 
S. OMAR BARKER. 
Tecolotenos, N. Mex. 


® We understand there are some mighty fine horses 
in the Barker outfit. 


Hollywood Tip 
A. 

Now why not run a series of articles, letters, etc., to 
follow up your successful ‘Are Writers Snobs?” stuff? 
That’s the way the movies do it; when something makes 
a hit, they hit the theme again and again. You could 
offer— 

“Are Editors Nuts? Yes!’’ says Bill Horseapple, who 
hasn’t sold a manuscript in 20 years. ‘“‘No!” says Lizzie 
Guggle, who has an editor friend. 

Then: “Are Poets Queer? Sure!” says Willie Piffle- 
stick. ‘‘No!” says 

And so on for years. 

CONSTANT MENACE. 


® If this bright reader in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
had signed his name, we might have offered him a 
position on the editorial staff. 


“CHARACTER ANALYSIS,” originally $35. Typed 
course, now $1. “COLOR SCIENCE,” was $2, 
now 60c; Man-Chart Prisms. New Age Book- 
store, 3915 24th St., San Francisco, Calif. 


SURPRISE FRIENDS with Kansas City post- 
mark. Mail forwarded, 2c each, or $1 nggeonee 
stamps. Souvenirs from Kansas City. 50c eac 
gs reliable. R. Newman, Box 2154, Kansas 

y, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL DESERT CACTUS PLANTS, bloom- 
ing size, 25 varieties, $1.50; fifty, $2.50; hun- 
—< $4.00. General Mercantile Co., Laredo, 

exas, 


edgicu 
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February, 1943 


Take Your Pick of 260 Little Blue Books at Bargain Price of 5¢ Each 


23 


Add ic per book for pack- 
ing, handling and carriage. 
Order by number. Order at 
least 20 books—as_ many 
more as you like. Canada 
and foreign, 7c per book, 
repaid. If you order every 
Cook in this ad—260 books 
—remit only $12.75 and we 
will prepay all carriage 
charges. 


Self-Help Books 


25 Rhyming Dictionary 
75 On the Choice of Books 
78 — on Public Speak- 


ng 
82 Common Faults in 
Writi 


192 A Book of Synonyms 
326 Hints on Writing Short 


Stories 
514 on ‘Writing 


556 Hints etiquette 
629 Hand- —— of Legal 


Form 
639 4,000 ‘Most Essential 
English Words 
681 Spelling Self Taught 
682 Grammar Self Taught 
683 Punctuation Self 


Taug 
703 Physiolo ane Taught 
734 Useful Phrase 
815 Familiar Quotations 
821 How to Improve Your 
Vocabulary 
822 Rhetoric Self Taught 
823 English Com 
elf Tau 
835 Useful Tab 
847 Card Games 
855 How to Write Letters 
856 Arithmetic Self Taught 


Part I 

857 Self Taught 

ar 

868 Hints on Self-Improve- 
men 

872 Manual of Parliamen- 
ary Law 

894 How to Advertise 


Biography 
33 Brann: Smasher of 


ams 
123 Life of Madame du 


arry 
141 Life of Napoleon 
142 Life of Bismarck 
253 of Henry 


324 Life of Lincoln 
343 Columbus in 


ellini 
412 Life of Mahomet 
490 Life of Michelangelo 
506 Life of Voltaire 
522 Life of Thomas Paine 
3 Life of Franklin 
525 Life of Goethe 
526 Life of Caesar 
537 Life of Barnum 
565 Magellan and the 
‘acific 
604 Life of Roosevelt 
718 Great Women of 
Antiquity 
769 Life of Thomas 
Jefferson 


Famous Books 
Rubaiyat of Omar 
Kh. 


ayyam 
220 Vest’s Tribute to a Dog 
313 Lying. Oscar 


il 

337 Pippa Passes. Robert 
Browning 

349 Apology for Idlers. 

394 Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson 

406 Essay on — Alexan- 
der Pop 

785 aes of “sir Walter 


Sco 

1196 Girl with Three Hus- 
bands 

1532 Don Quixote.Cervantes 


Fiction 


12 Mystery Tales. Poe 
Carmen 
23 Great Sea Stories 
40 House and Brain 
58 Tales from Decameron. 
Boccaccio 
102 Sherlock Holmes Tales 
107 The Dream Woman 


145 Great Ghost Stories 

215 Miraculous Revenge. 
Bernard Shaw 

223 Wanton Wife of a King. 
Jack London 

277 Man Without - Country 

290 The Gold Bu 

352 Short William 


Mo. 
375 Love Story of an Old 


Maid 
630 Second-Story Man. 
pton Sinclair 
672 Illicit Love. Boccaccio 
673 7. of Love and 
Life. Boccaccio 
698 Tales of Chicago. Ben 


echt 
699 Broken Necks. Ben 


echt 
746 A Daughter of Eve 
1166 Infatuation 
1457 Sketches of Naughty 
Ladies. Goethe 
1458 The Princess and the 
Tiger. Goethe 
1605 The Girl in the Snappy 


Roadster 
1610 One 


ny 
1624 The ‘Woman Who In- 
spired Fatal Passion. 
Anatole France 
1669 The Jolly Beggars. 
Robt. Burns 


Fine Arts 


387 History of Painting 

403 History of Music 

466 History of Sculpture 
468 History of Architecture 


French Literature in 
3 Fourteen Little Essays. 
Voltaire 
6 Love. Maupassant 
27 Last Days of Con- 
demned Man. Hugo 


28 Toleration. Vo'taire 
52 Oration on Voltaire. 


Hugo 
66 Borgias. 
85 Attack a ‘the Mill. 


gne 
103 Posret 


Voltaire 
104 Battle of Waterloo. 
ugo. 
178 One of Cleopatra's 
ights 
198 Majesty of Justice. 
rance 
199 The Tallow Ball. 
Maupassant 
200 Ignorant Philosopher. 
e 


292 Fifi. 
Maupassant 

314 Short Stories. Daudet 

344 Don Juan. Balzac 

886 The Piece of String. 
Maupassant 

887 The Necklace and 
Other Stories. 
DeMaupassant 

888 Memoirs of Madame 
de Stael 


History 
50 s Common 


83 Marriage: Its, Past, 
Present and Future. 
Annie Besant 

126 History of Rome 

149 Historic Crimes and 
Criminals 

150 Lost Civilizations 

214 Speeches of Lincoln 

276 Speeches of Washing- 


ton 

558 Great Pirates. C. J. 
Finger 

627 History of the Jews 


Humor 


20 Let’s Laugh. Nasby 

26 On Going to Church. 
Bernard Shaw 

168 Witty Epigrams, Oscar 


291 The Jumping Frog. 
Twain 


347 Riddle Rimes 

348 Best Wit of the Scotch 

382 Humor of Lincoln 

670 Josh Billings’ Comical 
Lexicon 

771 Humor of ‘‘Bill’’ Nye 

971 Humorous Anecdotes 

1115 Ridiculous Stories 

1146 College Humor 


Juvenile 


44 Aesop’s Fables 
57 Rip Van Wnkle 


156 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 


158 Alice in Wonderland 
188 Adventures of 
unchausen 


391 Dog of Flanders. Ouida 


516 Book of Real Adven- 
tures 

559 Robinson Crusoe 

716 Mother 

819 Strange Murd 

836 Bluebeard, Cinderella 


Literature 


79 Enoch Arden 
95 Confessions of an 
Opium 


Eater 
146 Snowbound; d; Pied Piper 


148 Strength of 


Strong. Jack London 


152 Son of the Wolf. 
Jack London 
177 Subjection of Women 
229 Ridiculous Women. 
Moliere 


285 Unconventional Amour 


289 Pepy’s Diary 
513 Travels of Marco Polo 
661 Neurotic America and 
the Sex Impulse 
799 Deserted Village. 
Oliver Goldsmith 
829 Voltaire. Clarence 
Darrow 
1569 Boccaccio—Lover and 
Chronicler of Love 
1673 Runaway Wife 


Philesophy 
11 A Guide to Nietzsche 


19 Nietzsche: Who He Was 


96 Dialogues of Plato 
153 Chinese Philosophy of 


Life 
159 Guide to Plato 
414 Art of Happiness. 


Powys 
520 A — to Spinoza. 


r 
671 Moral Discourses of 
Epictetus 


Religion 
4 The Age of Reason. 
61 What Is Religion? 
Tolstoy 
184 Primitive Beliefs 
593 As a Man Thinketh 
of the 
636 The Greatest Thing in 
the World 
684 Essense of Judaism 


Russian Literature 
(in English) 


24 The Kiss. Chekhov 


45 Tolstoy’s Short Stories 


100 The Red Laugh 
Andreyev 
105 Seven Hanged. 
Andreyev 
239 26 Men and a Girl. 
Gorky 
Science 


53 Insects and Men: In- 
stinct and Reason 


92 Hypnotism Made Plain 


190 Psycho-Analysis: The 
Key to Human 


Behavior 
217 The Puzzle of Person- 
ality 
447 Auto-Suggestion 
491 for Begin- 
524 Death: and Its Prob- 


ems 

555 Structure of the Earth 

679 Chemistry for Begin- 
ners 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO. 


Dept. A-75 


Girard, Kansas, U.S.A. 


727 


761 
804 


876 


655 
656 
657 
689 
690 
691 
717 
726 


782 


784 


800 
864 


1292 
1320 
1333 


1340 
1342 


1354 
1430 


1434 
1475 


1562 H 


1710 


Psychology of Affec- 
tions 

Food and Diet 

Freud on Sleep and 
Sexual Dreams 

Curiosities of Mathe- 
matics 


Social Hygiene 
What Every Girl 
Should Know 
Physiology of Sex Life 
Manhood: The Facts of 
Life 
How to Love. Wood 
Evolution of Sex. Wood 
Eugenics Made Plain 
Love Rights of Women 
Rejuvenation—Foun- 
tain of Youth. 
Fielding 
How to Psvcho-Analyze 
Yourself 
What Boys Should 
Know. Fielding 
What Young Men 
Should Know 
What Young Women 
Should Know 
What Married Men 
ould Know 
What Married Women 
Should Knew 
Woman's Sevua! Life 
Man’s Sexual Life 
The Child’s Sexual Life 
Modern 
Moralit 
Simple Facts About 
Venereal Diseases 
Psycho-Analysis and 
the Mind and Body. 


Bonus 
Tests Used in Psycho- 
nalysis 
Sex in Psvchoanalysis 
Confidential Chats 
With Husbands 


Miscellaneous 
How to Talk and 
bat 


ebate 

The Art of Kissin 

The Art of Courtship 

How “iy Think Logi- 
ca 

Tyvewriting Self 
Taught 

Best Neg-o Jokes 

Best Irish Jokes 

Best American Jokes 

Humorous Limericks 

Popular Recitations 

Conquest of Fear 

How to Fight Nervous 
Troubles 

Morals in Greece and 

ome 


Amusing Puns 

Memory: How to De- 
velop It 

Svanish Self Taught 

Eating for Health 

Funny Ghost Stories 

A Mad Love 

Book of Best Scotch 
Jokes 

French Self Taught 

Facts About Will Power 

Best Jokes About 
Drunks 

Book of Best Jokes 

Best Jokes About 
Lovers 

Best Short Stories 

How to Get a Husband 

Common Sense of 
Health 

How to Get a Job 

Typical Love-Prob- 

ems 
Book of Striking 


Similies 
Shorthand Self Taught 
How to Think Clearly 
Book of Best Jokes 
ow to Live Long 
The Magic of Numbers 
Great Dates in History 


1714 ee vs. Free 


1715 


1717 
1719 


1721 


Funeral Services With- 
zy 


ou 
Religion and Progress 
inges s Apology for 
hristianity 
Gambler’s Luck 


1739 Hints on Developing 


Personality 


1753 bets Many Are 


attractive 
Simplified -Book 


1761 America’s Lit 
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PUNCTUATION 
AT A GLANCE 


By Robert C. Schimmel $.B., M.A., M.Ed. 
A Handy Chart For Busy Writers 


Covers all the troublesome rules for punctuation 
and covers them. 
Not in a book 
Not irk a pamphlet 
But on a handy, single card the size of a sheet of 
typewriter paper. 


AS MODERN AS A STREAMLINER! 
Use the accompanying coupon and send for your co 
Now! po y Py 


Printed on vellum suitable for framing—or hard 
everyday usage. 


ROYAL PUBLISHING CO., Milton, Mass. 


Enclosed please find 25¢c in coin for which please 
send me your handy chart, PUNCTUATION AT A 
GLANCE (Please print). 


Name 


City . 


(If you_wish to have BUSINESS LETTERS AT A 
GLANCE which also sells for 25c we will be glad to 
send you both charts for the reduced price of 35c 
since we save mailing and handling charges.) Dept. 12. 


a 
Ct SUCCESS IN WRITING 


Success in writing may be largely 
—! a matter of psychological condition- 
ing. The Author & Journalist way, through 
David Raffelock’s personal course, PRAC- 
TICAL FICTION RITING, enables you to 
progress steadily and definitely to your goal 
of writing salable stories. You learn to rec- 
ognize story material, to construct it solidly 
so that it will be entertaining and market- 


able. 
OUTSTANDING RECORD 


A. & J. training is responsible for students’ 
sales to almost every magazine published. 
A. & J. students sell their work, for they are 
trained to sell. Learn today about this pro- 
fessional training that is highly recommend- 
ed by leading editors and authors. 


FREE STORY REPORT 
We will gladly send you complete informa- 
tion about the course and our important 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” free. 
Write us promptly and we will send you a 
free coupon for a manuscript report. oO ob- 
ligation to you. 


A. & J. SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me your booklet and all informa- 


tion about your course. And include the free 
Coupon. A.J.—Feb., °43 


ADDRESS... 


Were LZ ooking For 
PROMISING NEW WRITERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert — of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 


We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be competently rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospec- 
tive buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 600 Denver, Colo. 


The A. & J. Sales nig? handles manu- 
scripts on the basis of 10% commission, mini- 
mum $4, with a reading fee of $1.25 for first 
1000 words, then 35 cents a thousand. Help- 
ful critical opinion furnished for material 
not deemed salable. Return postage should ac- 
company. Address: Sales Agency Director. 


SHOLL'S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. Sholl 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and 
his life. A guide to Character Delineation, Hu- 
man Description, and Human Action. 


Reference lists lead to material for portraying 
any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, 
Sensations, Appetites, Temperament, Character, 
Manners, Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes 
for ‘“‘said’’), Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupa- 
tion, etc., etc. 


Nearly 3,000 uniquely complete word-lists with 
rare words defined. Over 60,000 terms. An Index 
with 18,000 references; 414 7”x9¥2” two- and 
three-column pages. Strongly bound in green 
buckram. 


Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, 
says: ‘‘In my humble opinion you’ve produced a 
work which should be a tremendous value to 
every writing man, every professional speaker, and 
a whole lot of others. May | congratulate you 
upon your achievement?” 


Sent prepaid and insured for $4.00, check or 
money order. Money back guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. 

The Verbis Publishing Co. P. O. Box 133 
Flushing, New York 


